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INTRODUCTION 


\VI1,LIA.M C’OHBirrT 

Is 1702 Williani CoblK*tt. grandson of a f<irni-lai>our<‘i. and 
8on of a fririiKT and inn •keeper, was appropriately liorn at 
the • J()lly Tanner/' Tarn ham. Stirrev. 

iJiH fiitlicT, a.'^ a boy, Jiiul drivMi a ploiii'b for t\vo|M'n(c a 
(Liy. iitnl had HjH-nt tl»* prorce<ls on aft^-ndinif an fvcniiiy 
8tho..|. \Vritin« of his own early education. Wiltianj reoalh-d" 
“ In tin- winter evenings iny Father learnt iis all to i«*a<l an<l 
write, and yave iis a pretty tolerable kiiowdeflije of arithmetic. 
Grammar he did not f)erfectly understand liimself. and thi-rc- 
fore Id' en<I«*avoiitn to leata i us that nec«-ssarily fai!e<J.’ For 
this imieiital deliciencyThTj^irrJltoin-tl in later years by w ritinj; 
hb* amusing Graininnr of the Kt><jlinh l^nijiiuge. 

But book-learning was oidy an after-supper luxury. “ I 
<lo not remember the time wlien I tiid not earn inv liviiiL'. 

M ♦ft 

y first occijjiation was driving the Biimll binla from the 
tumip-seerl. and the rooks from the f»ease. When I fir><t 
tnidgwl a field, witli iny wooden bottle ntid my satchel swung 
over iny shoulders, I was hardly able to climb tin* gates ninl 
Htiles : and. at tlie clone of the day, to reach home was a task 
of infinite* tlidiculty. My next employment was weeding 
wheat, and leading a single horve at harrowing barley. 
Hoidng jK'ase followed, and hence I arrived at the honour of 

joining the rea|>er8 in harvest, driving the team and liohling 
plough.” 

Vv 
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At eleven years old, while clipping box-edgings in the 
garden of the Bishop of Winchester, he was fired by another 
gardener's description of the glories of Kew Gardens with a 
desire to see them for himself. Having trudged as far as 
Richmond, he found only threepence left in his pocket, which 
he devoted to purchasing Swift's Tale of a Tub in preference 
to 8Uj)per. This work, which he read under a haystack, 
■' though I could not understand some of it,” produced ” a 
sort of birth of intellect.” 

At the age of twenty he first saw the sea from the top of 
PorlsdouTi. *' But it was not the sea alone 1 saw ; the grand 
fleet was 'riding at anchor'at Spithcad.” This thrilling spec- 
toclc caused him to offer himself at once for service as a 
seaman, but he was refused. He returned disconsolately to 
the plough, “ spoiled for a farmer.” 

The following year, dressed in his holiday clothes, he set 
out to meet ” two or three lasses ” whom he was to accom- 
I)any to Guildford fair, when, as he crossed the London 
turnpike road, the stage coach came rattling towards him. 
For a freak ” up I got, and was in London about nine o'clock 
in the evening.” 

For a time he obtained employment in a lawyer’s office, 
from which he gladly escaped to enlist in a line regiment. 
While training at Chatham he devoted himself to the study 
of English grammar, and when he joined his regiment in Nova 
Scotia ho instructed his adjutant in that subject. After eight 
years’ honourable service, during which he proved himself a 
highly efficient non-commissioned officer, he returned with 
the regiment to England and took his discharge. He then 
endeavoured to bring certain officers to account on the charge 
of peculation : his accusations failed, and his efforts to secure 
an increase in soldiers’ pay, expressed in his pamphlet The 
Soldier's Friend, ended in his having to seek safety in France, 
where ho devoted himself to the study of French grammar. 

From France be removed to Philadelphia, where, after 
teaching Elnglish to French refugees, he was drawn into 
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American politics, writing as a pamphleteer u|X)n the federal 
side. 

He made such a name, that, when he rctunio<i to England 
in 180(», he was welcomed by the government jjarty, who 
aasbited him to start a daily paper. In 1802 he started 
Cobbelt's WetUy Political Register, which he continucti for the 
remaining thirty years of his life. 

Two years after initiating the Register, Cobbelt joined the 
popular party and became an nr<lent reformer. A \iolently 
outspoken article protesting against military flogging caused 
a government prosecution, and he was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment and a fine of £1000. 

Emerging from prison nearly ruined. Cobl>ctt enormously 
increased the circulation of the Register among the working 
classes by reducing its price to twopence. Fearing a second 
imprisonment, he fled to farm in America in 1817, but returned 
within three years to continue hLs journalistic and agricultural 
activities at home. 

About 1821 he set out on the Rural Rides, which in inten- 
tion were as political they were rural. The accounts of 
these tours were published in collated form in 1830. 

So energetically had Cobbett advocated reform, that he was 
prosecuted by the government for sedition. Conducting his 
own defence, he triumphantly secured an acquittal, and 
dcciderl to stand for Parliament. Having twice lxM?ti at the 
bottom of the poll, he was at length elected for Oldham. 
Though his energy was unabated, his years were advanced, 
and time was only left him in which to attack Pitt, and enter 
upon a series of speeches uj)on the Malt Tax. before, in 1835, 
he died, at Normandy Farm, near Guildford, more peacefully 
than he had lived. 

There is no reason why joumalLsm should not be literature, 
except that it has to be produced so often and in such quon- 
titles. Men who are cajwxble of “ literature ” therefore shun 
it, or at most shoot occasional arrows, like Lamb, and the 
task devolves mostly upon those who are no more than com- 
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potent writers. OccasionaMy, however, comes a man with 
siifticient personality and energy to fill a news-sheet with him- 
self ns well as with news, and with opinions whose interest 
lasts longer than a day’s edition. 

Such a man — like Addison — was William Cobbett. All his 
life he poured out his views pell-mell into journals and regis- 
tei-s and magazines, and because Nature had endowed him 
with a gift of style, an instinct for the simple, neat, inevitable 
word, an appetite for beauty, and a vivacity bom of hating 
and being happy, the result was continually literature. The 
fact that Cobbett was never at pains to WTite well was prob- 
ably the secret of his art. “ Never stop to make choice of 
words,” ho wrote to a nephew; "put down your thoughts in 
wonls just as they come. Follow the order which your 
thought will point out ; and it w’ill jmsh you on to get it upon 
the paper us quickly and as clearly as possible.” 

Cobbett’s own thoughts were pushed so quickly on to paper 
that they were almost as quickly changed : though he never 
altered a word, ho rarely failed to alter an opinion. For ten 
years os " Peter Porcupine ” he rages rabidly as a Tory, is 
suddenly converted not so much to admiration for Liberalism 
as to detestation of Pitt, and spends the last thirty years of 
his life a pugnacious vociferous Radical, railing against Con- 
servative Ministers and landlords, reactionary clerics, Metho- 
dist preachers, and judges. 

These political antipathies are all apparent in the Rural 
Rides, but at the same time they are coupled in the Rides 
more than in any other of Cobbett’s works with his non- 
polemical virtues. Enthusiasm for English scenery, English 
veal, English freedom, for the simple healthy charm of 
English rural life and manners, acts as an antiseptic to the 
author's rage, and gives to the Rides something of the detached 
charm of a novel. 

The book grew from a series of letters contributed to the 
Political Register. The rider jotted down notes at the end of 
each day’s journey, and the result is so fresh that one can 
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almost hear his voice 8j)eaking after supper in the roadsifle 
inn, and recounting tho day’s impressions. The voice is 
never ^nthout authority. As has been said of a contemporary 
demagogue, Cobbett .spoke so long as though he were a 
person of political importance that he at last became one. 
and when his subject is peas or pigs the authority of all tho 
farmers in England booms through liLs harangues. 

■■ The reason why so few good books arc written.” said 
Uagehot, ” Ls that so few people that can write know any- 
thing.” In tho Rural flidrs Cobbett wrote a goo<l l>ook. not be- 
cause he had any fine literary aspirations, but simply because 
he was one of the few writers who know something. He knew 
M’hat ho liked : beautiful villages, prosperous markets, 
hciilthy lalmurcrs, low taxes. He knew what he did not 
like: industrialUrn, feutlal oppri-ssion, Pitt, tho “Wen.” 
Added to which, he knew Ills tnido, which was ngricultnrc, 
and in talking about that trade he achieved what so many 
professional men of letters “ agonize to do and fail in doing,” 
he produced a lasting literary achievement. 


G. B. 
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JOURNAL 


FROM LONDON, THROUGH NEWBURY. TO BERGH- 
CLERE. HURSTBOURN TARRANT, MARLBOROUGH. 
AND CIRENCESTER. TO GLOUCESTER. 


Bkrchclkrb, nkar Newbury, Hants, 
October .30, 1821, Titcjiday (Evening). 

Foo that you inijzht out with a knife all the way from 
Lo»»don to Newbury. This fog does not wet things. It 
is rather a smoke than a fog. There are no two things in 
this world; and, were it not for fear of Six-Acts (the 
“ whole.some restraint ” of which I continually feel) I 
might be tempted to carry my comparison further ; but, 
certainlv, there are no two thing.s in this world .so dis- 
similar as an English and a Long Island autumn. — These 
fogs are certainly the white clouds that we sometimes see 
aloft. I was once upon the Hampshire Hills, going from 
Soberton Down to Petcrsfield, where the hills are high 
and steep, not very wide at their ba.se, very irregular in 
their form and direction, and have, of course, deep and 
narrow valleys winding about between them. In one 
place that I had to pa.ss, two of these valleys were cut 
asunder by a piece of hill that went across them and 
formed a .sort of bridge from one long hill to another. 
A little before I came to this sort of bridge I saw a smoke 
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flyiiip across it ; and, not knowing the way by experience, 
I said to the person who was with me, “ there is the turn- 
pike road (which we were expecting to come to) : for, 
don’t you see the dust ? ” The day was very fine, the 
sun clear, and the weather dry. When we came to the 
pass, however, we found ourselves, not in dust, but in a 
fog. After getting over the pass, we looked down into 
the valleys, and there we saw the fog going along the 
valleys to the north, in detached parcels, that is to say, 
in clouds, and, as they came to the pass, they rose, went 
over it, then descended again, keeping constantly along 
ju^t above the ground. And, to-day, the fog came by 
speUs. It was sometimes thinner than at other times ; 
and these changes were very .sudden too. So that I am 
convinced tliat these fogs are dry clouds, such as those that 
I saw on the Hampshire- Downs. Those did not wef me at 
all : nor do these fogs wet anything ; and I do not think 
that they are by any means injurious to health. — It is 
the fogs that rise out of swamps, and other places, full 
of putrid vegetable matter, that kill people. These are 
the fogs that sweep off the new settlers in the American 
Woods. I remember a valley in Pennsylvania, in a part 
called Wysihicken. In looking from a hill, over this 
valley, early in the morning, in November, it presented 
one of the most beautiful sights that my eyes ev'er beheld. 
It was a sea bordered with beautifully formed trees of 
endless variety of colours. As the hills formed the out- 
sides of the sea, some of the trees showed only their tops ; 
and, every now-and-then, a lofty tree growing in the sea 
itself, raised its head above the apparent waters. Except 
the setting-sun sending his horizontal beams through all 
the variety of reds and yellows of the branches of the 
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trees in Long Island, and giving, at the same time, a sort 
of silver cast to the verdure beneath them, I have never 
seen anything so beautiful as the foggy valley of the 
Wysihicken. But, I was told, that it was very fatal to 
the people ; and that whole families were frequently 
swept off by the ' faU-fever." — Thus the sineH has a great 
deal to do with health. There can be no doubt that 
butchers and their wives fatten upon the smell of meat. 
And this accounts for the precept of my grandmother, 
who used to tell me to bite »«y bread and to sntcU my 
cheese ; talk much more wise than that of certain old 
grannies, who go about England crying up “ the blessings ” 
of paper-money, taxe.s, and national debts. 

The fog prevented me from seeing much of the fields 
as I came along yesterday ; but the fields of Swedish 
turnips that I did see were good ; pretty good ; though 
not clean and neat like tho.se in Norfolk. The farmers 
here, as everywhere else, complain most bitterly : but 
they hang on, like sailors to the masts or hull of a «Teck. 
They read, you will observe, nothing but the country 
newspapers ; they, of course, know nothing of the cause 
of their “ bad times.” They hope “ the times will mend.” 
If they quit busines-s, they must sell their stock ; and, 
having thought this worth so much money, they cannot 
endure the thought of selling for a third of the sum. 
Thus they hang on ; thus the landlords will first turn 
the farmers’ pockets inside out ; and then their turn 
comes. To finish the present farmers will not take long. 
There has been stout fight going on all this morning (it 
is now 9 o’clock) between the sun and the fog. I have 
backed the former, and he appears to have gained the 
day ; for he is now shining most delightfully. 
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Came through a place called “ a park ” belonging to a 
l\Ir. Montague, who is now abroad ; for the purpose, I 
suppose, of generously assisting to compensate the 
French people for what they lost by the entrance of 
the Holy Alliance Armies into their country. Of all the 
ridiculous things I ever saw in my life this place is the 
most ridiculous. The house looks like a sort of church, 
in somewhat of a gothic style of building, with crosses on 
the tops of different parts of the pile. There is a sort of 
swamp, at the foot of a wood, at no great distance from 
the front of the house. This swamp has been dug out 
in the middle to show the water to the eye ; so that 
there is a sort of river, or chain of diminutive lakes, going 
down a little valley, about 500 yards long, the water 
proceetling from the soak of the higher ground on both 
sides. By the sides of these lakes there are little flower 
gardens, laid out in the Dutch manner ; that is to sav, 
cut out into all manner of superficial geometrical figures. 
Here is the grand en petit, or mock magnificence, more 
complete than I ever beheld it before. Here is sl fountain, 
the basin of which is not four feet over, and the water 
spout not exceeding the pour from a tea-pot. Here is a 
bridge over a river of which a child four years old would 
clear the banks at a jump. I could not have trusted 
myself on the bridge for fear of the consequences to Mr. 
Montague ; but I very conveniently stepped over the 
river, in imitation of the Colossus. In another part there 
was a lion's mouth spouting out water into the lake, which 
was so much like the vomiting of a dog, that I could 
almost have pitied the poor Lion. In short, such fooleries 
I never before beheld ; but what I disliked most was the 
apparent impiety of a part of these works of refined taste. 
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I did not like the crosses on the dwelling house ; but, in 
one of the gravel walks, we had to pass under a gothic 
arch, with a cross on the top of it, an<l in the point of the 
arch a niche for a sjiint or a virgin, the figure being gone 
through the lapse of centuries, and the pedestal only 
remaining as we so frequently see on the outsides of 
Cathedrals and of old churches and chapels. But the 
good of it wa.s, this gothic arch, disfigured by the hand 
of old F'ather Time, was composed of Scotch fir wood, as 
rotten as a pear ; nailed together in such a way as to 
ntake the thing appear, from a distance, like the remnant 
of a ruin ! I wonder how long this sickly, this childish, 
taste is to remain ? I do not know who this gentleman 
is. I Kuj)pose he is some honest person from the 'Change 
or it« neighbourhood ; and that these yothic arches are to 
denote the antiquity of his origin ! Not a bad plan ; and, 
indeed, it is one that I once took the liberty to recom- 
mend to those Fundlordswho retire to be country-’squires. 
But I never recommended the Crucifixes ! To be sure 
the Roman Catholic religion may, in England, be con- 
sidered as a gentleman's religion, it being the mo.st ancient 
in the country ; and, therefore, it is fortunate for a 
Fundlord when he happens (if he ever do happen) to be 
of that faith. 

This gentleman may, for anything that I know, be a 
Catholic ; in which case I applaud his piety and pity bis 
taste. At the end of this scene of mock grandeur and 
mock antiquity I found something more rational : namely, 
some hare hounds, and, in half-an-hour after, we found, 
and I had the first hare-hunt that I had had since I wore 
a smock-frock ! We killed our hare after good sport, and 
got to Berghclere in the evening to a nice farmhouse in a 
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dell, sheltered from every wind, and with plenty of good 
living ; though with no gothic arches made of Scotch-fir ! 

October 31. Wednesday. 

A fine day. Too many hares here ; but, our hunting 
was not bad ; or. at least, it was a great treat to me, 
who used, when a boy, to have my legs and thighs so 
often filled with thorns in running after the hounds, anti- 
cipating with pretty great certainty, a “ waling ” of the 
back at night. We had grey-hounds a part of the day ; 
but the ground on the hills is so flinty, that I do not like 
the country for coursing. The dogs’ legs arc presently 
cut to pieces. 

Nov. 1. Thursday.. 

Mr. Budd has Swedish turnips, mangel-wurzel, and 
cabbages of various kinds, transplanted. All arc very 
fine indeed. It is impossible to make more satisfactory 
experiments in transplanting than have been made here. 
But this is not a proper place to give a particular account 
of them. I went to see the best cultivated parts round 
Newbury ; but I saw no spot with half the “ feed ” that 
I sec here, upon a spot of similar extent. 

Hurstbourn Tarrant, Hants, 
Nov. 2. Friday. 

This place is commonly called U phushand, which is, I 
think, as decent a corruption of names as one would wish 
to meet with. However, Uphusband the people will 
have it, and Uphusband it shall be for me. I came from 
Berghclere this morning, and through the park of Lord 
Caernarvon, at Highclere. It is a fine season to look at 
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woods. The oaks are still covered, the beeches in their 
best flress, the elms yet pretty green, and the beautiful 
ashes only beginning to turn off. This is, acconling to 
my fancy, the prettiest park that I have ever seen. A 
great variety of hill and dell. A good deal of water, and 
this, in one part, only wants the colours of American trees 
to make it look like a crce/,- ; " for the water runs along 
at the foot of a steejiish hill, thickly covered witli trees, 
and the branches of the lowermost tree.s bang down into 
the water and hide the bank eompletedy. I like this 
place better than FonlhlU, Blonhcim, .S7omv, or any other 
gentleman’s grounds that I have seen. The house I did 
not care about, though it appears to be large enough to 
hold half a village. The trees are very good, and the 
woods would be handsomer if the larches and firs were 
burnt, for which only they are fit. The great beaut}' 
of the place is, the lofty downs, as .steep, in .some places, 
as the roof of a house, which form a sort of boundary, in 
the form of a part of a crescent, to about a third part 
of the fiark, and then slope off ami get more distant, for 
about half another thirtl part. A part of those downs is 
covered with trees, chiefly beech, the colour of which, at 
this season, forms a most beautiful contrast with that of 
the down itself, which is so green and so smooth ! From 
the vale in the park, along which we rode, we looked 
apparently almost perjiendicularly up at the downs, w’here 
the trees have extended themselves by seed more in some 
places than others, and thereby formed numerous salient 
parts of various forms, and,, of course, as many and as 
variously formed glades. These, wliich are always bo 
beautiful in forest.s and parks, arc peculiarly beautiful iu 
this lofty situation and with verdure so smooth as that 
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of these chalky downs. Our horses beat up a score or 
two of hares as we crossed the park ; and, though we 
met witli no f/othic arches made of Scotch-fir, we saw 
something a great deal better ; namely, about forty cows, 
the most beautiful that I ever saw, as to colour at least. 
They appear to be of the Galway-breed. They are called, 
in this country. lA)rd Caernarion's breed. They have no 
horns, and their colour is a ground of white with black 
or red spots, these spots being from the size of a plate to 
that of a crown-piece ; and some of them have no small 
spots. These cattle were lying down together in the 
space of about an acre of ground ; they were in excellent 
condition, and so fine a sight of the kind I never saw. 
Upon leaving the park, and coming over the hills to this 
pretty vale of Uphusband, I could not help calculating 
how long it might be before some Jew would begin to 
fix his eye upon Highclere, and talk of putting out the 
present owner, who, though a Whig, is one of the best of 
that set of politicians, and who acted a manly part in 
the case of our deeply injured and deeply lamented queen. 
Perhaps his lordship thinks that there is no fear of the 
Jews as to him. But does he think that his tenants can sell 
fat hogs at Is. Ctf. a score, and pay him more than a third 
of the rent that they have paid him while the debt was con- 
tracting ? I know that such a man docs not lose his 
estate at once ; but, without rents, what is the estate ? 
And tliat the Jews will receive the far greater of his part 
rents is certain, unless the interest of the debt be reduced. 
Lord Caernarvon told a man, in 1820, that he did not like 
mtj politics. But what did he mean by my politics ? 
I have no politics but such as be ought to like. I want to 
do away with that infernal system, which, after having 
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beggared and pauperised the labouring classes, has now, 
according to the report, made by the ministers themselves 
to the House of Commons, plunged the owners of the 
land themselves into a state of distress, for which those 
ministers themselves can hold out no jrmedy ! To be 
sure I labour most assiduously to destroy a system of 
distress and misery : but is that any reason why a hrti 
should dislike my politics ? However, dislike, or like 
them, to them, to those very politics, the lords them- 
selves must come at last. And that I should exult in this 
thought, and take little pains to disguise my exultation, 
can surprise nobody who reflects on what has passed 
within these last twelve years. If the landlords be well ; 
if things be going right with them ; if they have fair 
prospects of happv days; then what need they care 
about me and my politics ; but if they And themselves 
in “ distress," and do not know how to get out of it ; and 
if they have been plunged into this distress by those who 
•• dislike my politics ; ” is there not some reasor^ for men 
of sense to hesitate a little before they condemn those 
politics ? If no great change be wanted ; if things could 
remain even ; then men may. with some show of reason, 
sav that I am disturbing that which ought to be let alone. 
But if things cannot remain as they are ; if there must 
be a great change ; is it not folly, and, indeed, is it not a 
specie.s of idiotic perverseness, for men to set their faces 
without rhyme or reason, against what is said as to t us 
change by me, who have, for nearly twenty years, been 
warning the country of its danger, and foretelling that 
which has now come to pass and is coming to pas.s 
However, I make no complaint^ on th js^^re. ® 

disliking my politics “ neither picks my po^ nor breaks 
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my leg," as Jefferson said by the writings of the Atheists. 
If they be pleased in disliking my politics, I am pleased 
in liking them ; and so we are both enjoying onr.selves. 
If the country want no assistance from me, I am quite 
sure that I want none from it. 


Nov. 3. Saturday. 

Fat hogs have lately sold, in this village, at 7s. 6(7. a 
score (but would hardly bring that now), that is to say, 
at a pound. The hog is weighed whole, when killed 
and dressed. The head and feet are included ; but, so 
is the lard. Hogs fatted on pease or barley-nieal may 
be called the very best meat that England contains. At 
Salisbury (only about 20 miles off) fat hogs sell for 5s. to 
•Is. Qd. a score. But, then, observe, these are dairy hogs, 
which are not nearly so good in quality as the corn-fed 
hogs. But I shall probably hear more about these prices 
as I got further towards the West. Some wheat has been 
sold at Newbury-market for £6 a load (40 bushels) ; that 
is at 3s. a bushel. A considerable part of the crop is 
wholly unfit for bread flour, and is not equal in value to 
good barley. In not a few instances the wheat has been 
carried into the gate, or yard, and thrown down to be 
made dung of. So that, if we were to take the average, 
it would not exceed, I am convinced, 5s. a bushel in this 
part of the country ; and the average of all England 
would not, perhaps, exceed 4s. or 3s. 6d. a bushel. How- 
ever, Lord Liverpool has got a had harvest at last ! That 
remedy has been applied ! Somebody sent me some 
time ago, that stupid newspaper, called the Morning 
Herald, in which its readers were reminded of my false 
prophecies,'* I having (as this paper said) foretold that 
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wheat would be at two shiUinfjs a bushel before Christmas. 
These gentlemen of the “ respectable j)art of the press” 
do not mind lying a little uiion a pinch. [See Walter’s 
Times of Tup.s<lay last, for the following : " Mr. Cobht-ft 
has thrown open the front of his house at Kensington, where 
he projMJses to sell meat at a reduced price."] What I said 
wa.s this : that, if the crop were good and the harvest 
fine, and gold continued to be paid at the Bank, we should 
see wheat at four, not two, shilling.s a bushel before 
C’hristmas. Now, the crop wa.s, in many parts, very 
much blighted, and the harvest was very bad indeed ; 
and yet the average of England, including that whi< h is 
destroyed, or not brought to market at all, will not 
exceed l-v. a bushel. A farmer told me, the other day, 
that ho got so little offered for some of his wheat, that he 
was resolved not to take any more of it to market ; but 
to give it to hogs. Therefore, in speaking of the ]>rice 
of wheat, you are to take in the unsold as well u.s the 
sohl ; that which fetches nothing as well as that which 
is sold at high price. — I see, in the Irish papers, which 
have overtaken me on my way, that the system is 
working the Agriculturasses in “the si.stcr-kingdom” too! 
The following paragraph will show that the remedy of 
a bad harvest has not done our dear sister much good. 
“ A very numerous meeting of the Kildare Farming 
Society met at Naas on the 24th inst., the Duke of 
Leinster in the chair; Robert de la Touche, Esq., M.P., 
vice-pre.sident. Nothing can more strongly prove the 
BADNESS OF THE TIMES, and very unfortunate state of 
the country, than the nece.ssity in which the Society finds 
itself of discontinuing its premiums, from its present want 
of funds. The best members of the farming classes have 
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got so much in arrear in their subscriptions that they 
have declined to appear or to dine with their neighbours, 
and general depression damps the spirit of the most 
industrious and hitherto prosperous cultivators.” You 
are mistaken, Pat ; it is not the times any more than it 
is the stars. Bobadil, you know, imputed his beating to 
the planets : “ planet-stricken, by the foot of Pharaoh I ” 
— " No, Captain,” says Welldon, “ indeed it was a stick.'* 
It is not the times, dear Patrick : it is the f/overnment, 
who having first contracted a great debt in depreciated 
money, are now compelling you to pay the interest at 
the rate of three for one. Whether this be ri(/hl, or 
wrom/, the Agriculturasses best know: it is much more 
their affair than it is mine ; but be you well assured that 
they are only at the beginning of their sorrows. Ah ! 
Patrick, whoever shall live only a few years will see a 
f/ratid change in your state ! Something a Uttlc more 
rational than " Catholic Emancipation ” will take place, 
or I am the most deceived of all mankind. This debt is 
your best, and, indeed, your onlg friend. It must, at 
last, give the thing a shake, such as it never had before. 

The accounts which my country newspapers give of 
the failure of farmers are perfectly dismal. In many, 
many instances they have put an end to their existence, 
as the poor deluded creatures did who had been ruined 
by the South Sea Bubble ! I cannot help feeling for 
the.se people, for whom my birth, education, taste, and 
habits give me so strong a partiality. Who can help 
feeling for their wives and children, hurled down head- 
long from affluence to misery in the space of a few 
months ! Become all of a sudden the mockery of those 
whom they compelled, perhaps, to cringe before them 1 
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If the labourers exult, one cannot say that it is un- 
natural. If Reason have her fair sway, I am exempted 
from all pain upon this occa.sion. 1 have done my best 
to prevent these calamities. Those farmers who have 
attended to me are safe while the storm rages. My 
endeavours to stoj) the evil in time cost me the earnings 
of twenty long years! I did not sink, no, nor bend, 
beneath the heavy and reiterated blows of the accursed 
system, which I have dealt back blow for blow ; and, 
blessed be God, I now see it reel ! It is staggering about 
like a sheep with water in the head : turning its pate uj) 
on one side : seeming to listen, but has no hearing : 
seeming to look, but has no .sight : one day it capers and 
dance.s : the next it mopes and seems ready to die. 

Nov. 4 . Sunday. 

This, to my fancy, is a very nice country. It is con- 
tinual hill and doll. Now and then a chain of hills higher 
than the rest, and these are downs or woods. To stand 
upon any of the hills and look around you, you almost 
think you see the ups and downs of sea in a heavy swell 
(as the sailors call it) after what they call a gale of wind. 
The undulations are endless, and the great variety in the 
height, breadth, length, and form of the little hills, has 
a very delightful effect. — The soil, w’hich, to look on it, 
appears to be more than half flint stones, is very good in 
quality, and, in general, better on the tops of the lesser 
hills than in the valleys. It has greater tenacity ; does 
not wash away like sand, or light loam. It is a stiff, 
tenacious loam, mixed with flint stones. Bears saint-foin 
well, and all sorts of grass, which make the fields on the 
hills as green as meadows, even at this season ; and the 
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grass does not burn up in summer. — In a country so full 
of hills one would expect endless runs of water and springs. 
There are none : absolutely none. No water-furrow is 
ever made in the land. No ditches round the fields. 
And, even in the deep valleys, such as that in which this 
village is situated, though it winds round for ten or 
fifteen miles, there is no run of water even now. There 
is the bed of a brook, which will run before spring, and it- 
continues running with more or less water for about half 
the year, though, some years, it never runs at all. It 
rained all Friday night ; pretty nearly all day yesterday ; 
and to-day the ground is as dry as a bone, except just 
along the street of the village, which has been kept in a 
sort of stabble by the fiock.s of sheep passing along to 
and from Appleshaw fair. In the deep and long and 
narrow valleys, such as this, there are meadows with 
very fine herbage and very productive. The grass very 
fine and excellent in its quality. It is very curious, that 
the soil is much shallower in the vales than on the hills. 
In the vales it is a sort of hazlc-mould on a bed of some- 
thing approaching to gravel ; but, on the hills, it is stiff 
loam, with apparently half flints, on a bed of something 
like clay first (reddish, not yellow) and then comes the 
chalk, which they often take up by digging a sort of 
wells ; and then they spread it on the surface, as they 
do the clay in some countries, where they sometimes 
fetch it many miles and at an immense expense. It was 
very common, near Botley, to chalk land at an expense 
of sixteen pounds an acre. — The land here is excellent in 
quality generally, unless you get upon the highest chains 
of hills. They have frequently 40 bushels of wheat to 
the acre. Their barley is very fine ; and their saint-foin 
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abundant. The turnips are, in general, very good at 
this time ; and the land appears as capable of currying 
fine crops of them as any land that I have seen. A fine 
country for sheep ; always dry : they never injure the 
land when feeding off turnips in wet weather ; and they 
can lie down on the dry ; for the ground is, in fact, never 
wet except while the rain is actually falling. Sometimes, 
in spring-thaws and thunder-showers, the rain runs down 
the hills in torrents ; but is gone directly. The flocks of 
sheep, some in fold and some at large, feeding on the 
sides of the hills, give great additional beauty to the 
scenery. — The woods, which consist chiefly of oak thinly 
intermixed with a.sh, and well set with underwood of ash 
and hazel, but mostly the latter, are very beautiful. 
They sometimes stretch along the top and sides of hills 
for miles together ; and, as their edges, or outsides, join- 
ing the fields and the downs, go winding and twisting 
about, and as the fields and downs are naked of trees, 
the vsight altogether is very pretty. — The trees in the 
deep and long valleys, especially the elm and the ash, 
are very fine and very lofty ; and, from distance to 
distance, the rooks have made them their habitation. — 
This sort of country, which, in irregular shape, is of great 
extent, has many and great advantages. Dry under foot. 
Good roads, winter as well as summer, and little, very 
little expense. Saint-foin flourishes. Fences cost little. 
Wood, hurdles, and hedging-stuff cheap. No shade in 
wet harvests. The water in the wells excellent. Good 
sporting country, except for coursing, and too many flints 
for that. — What becomes of all the water? There is a 
spring, in one of the cross valleys that runs into this, 
having a basin about thirty feet over, and about eight 
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feet deep, which they say sends up water once in about 
30 or 4f) years ; and boils up so as to make a large current 
of water. — Not far from UphUvSband the iran^srfiArc (I 
think it is called) crosses the country. Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare has written a great deal about this ancient boun- 
dary, which is, indeed, something very curious. In the 
ploughed field the traces of it are quite gone ; but they 
remain in the woods as well as on the downs. 

Nov. 5. Monday. 

A white frost this morning. The hills round about 
beautiful at sun-rise, the rooks making that noise which 
they always make in winter mornings. The starlings are 
come in large flocks ; and, which is deemed a sign of a 
hard winter, the fieldfares are come at an early season. 
The haws are very abundant ; which, they say, is another 
sign of a hard winter. The wheat is high enough here, 
in some fields, “ to hide a hare,” which is, indeed, not 
saying much for it, as a hare knows how to hide herself 
upon the bare ground. But it is, in some fields, four 
inches high, and is green and gay, the colour being finer 
than that of any grass. — The fuel here is wood. Little 
coal is brought from Andover. A load of faggots does 
not cost above 10s. So that, in this respect, the labourers 
are pretty well off. The wages here and in Berkshire, 
about 8s. a week ; but the farmers talk of lowering them. 
— The poor-rates heavy, and heavy they must be, till 
taxes and rents come down greatly. — Saturday and 
to-day Appleshaw sheep-fair. The sheep, which had 
taken a rise at Weyhill-fair, have fallen again even below 
the Norfolk and Sussex mark. Some South-Down lambs 
were sold at Appleshaw so low as 8s. and some even lower. 
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Some Dorsetshire ewes brought no more than a pound ; 
and, perhaps, the average did not exceed 28s. I have 
seen a farmer here who can get (or could a few davs ago) 
28s. round for a lot of fat South-Down wethers, which 
cost him just that money, when they were lambs, livo 
years ago ! It is impossible that they can have cost him 
less than 24s. each during the two years, having to be 
fed on turnips or hay in winter, and to be fatted on good 
grass. Here (upon one hundred sheep) is a loss of £120 
and £14 in addition at five per cent, interest on the sum 
expended in the purchase ; even suppose not a sheej) has 
been lo.st by death or otherwise. — I mentioned before, I 
believe, that fat hogs are sold at Salisbury at from 5s. to 
48. 6d. the score pounds, dead weight. — Cheese has come 
down in the same proportion. A correspondent informs 
me that one hundred and fifty Welsh sheep were, on the 
18th of October, offered for 4s. 6d. a head, and that they 
went away unsold ! The skin was worth a shilling of the 
money ! The following I take from the Tyne Mercury 
of the 30th of October. “ Last week, at Northawton 
fair, Mr. Thomas Cooper, of Bow, purchased three milch 
cow.s and forty sheep, for £18 16s. 6</. ! ” The skins, four 
years ago, would have sold for more than the money. 
The Hampshire Journal says, that, on 1 November 
(Thursday) at Newbury Market, wheat sold from 88.f. to 
24 j». the quarter. This would make an average of 56s. But 
very little indeed was sold at 88s., only the prime of the old 
wheat. The best of the new for about 48s. and, then, if 
we take into view the great proportion that cannot go to 
market at all, w'e shall not find the average, even in this 
rather dear part of England, to exceed 32s., or 4s. a 
bushel. And, if we take all England through, it does 
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not come up to that, nor anything like it. A farmer very 
sensibly observed to me yesterday, that, “ if we had had 
such a crop and sxich a harvest a few years ago, good 
wheat would have been £50 a load ; that is to say» 
25s. a bushel ! Nothing can be truer than this. And 
nothing can be clearer than that the present race of 
farmers, generally speaking, must be swept away by 
bankruptcy, if they do not, in time, make their bow, and 
retire. There are two descriptions of farmers, very dis- 
tinct as to the effects wdiich this change must naturally 
have on them. The word farmer comes from the French, 
fermier, and signifies renter. Those only who rent, there- 
fore, are, properly speaking, farmers. Those who till 
their own land are yeomen ,* and, when I w’as a boy, it 
was the common practice to call the former /firmer,*? and 
the latter yeoman-farmers. These yeomen have, for the 
greater part, been swallowed up by the paper-system 
which has drawn such masses of money together. They 
have, by degrees, been ho\iyht out. Still there are some 
few left ; and these, if not in debt, will stand their 
ground. But all the present race of mere renters must 
give way, in one manner or another. They must break, 
or drop their style greatly ; even in the latter case, their 
rent must, very shortly, be diminished more than two- 
thirds. Then comes the landlord's turn ; and the sooner 
the better. — In the Maidstone Gazette I find the following : 
“ Prime beef was sold in Salisbury market, on Tuesday 
last, at 4d. per lb., and good joints of mutton at 3|d. ; 
butter, lid. and 12d. per lb.— In the west of Cornwall, 
during the summer, pork has often been sold at 2\d. 
per lb.” — This is very true ; and what can be better ? 
How can Peel’s Bill work in a more delightful manner 1 
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What nice "general tvorking of events/" The rounfry 
rag-iiHTchants have now very little to do. They have 
no discounts. What they have out they owe: it i> so 
much debt: and, of course, they become poonr atui 
poorer, because they must, like a mortgager, have itiore 
and more to pay as prices fall. This is very good : for 
it will make them disgorge a part, at least, of what thev 
have swallowed, during the years of high prices and de- 
preciation. They are worked in this sort of way ; the 
ta.x-collector«, the excise-fellows, for instance, hold their 
sittings every six weeks, in certain towns about the 
country. They will receive the country rags, if the rag- 
man can find, and will give, security for the due payment 
of hi.s rags, when they arrive in London. For want of 
such security, or of some formality of the kind, tlu TO was 
a great bustle in u town in this country not jnanv days 
ftgo. The excise-fellow deman<led sovereigns, or Bank 
of England notes. Precisely how the matter was finally 
settled 1 know not; but the reader will see that the 
exciseman was only taking a proper precaution : for. if 
the rugs were not paid in London, tlie lo.s.s wa.s his ! 

Mari.horouoii. 

Tuesday noon, Nov. fi. 

I left Uphusband this morning at 9, and came acfo.ss 
to this place (20 miles) in a post-chaise. Came up the 
valley of Uj)husband, which ends at about 6 miles from 
the village, and puts one out upon the Wiltshire downs, 
which stretch away tow'ards the west and south-west, 
towards Devize.s and towards Sali.sbury. After about 
haif-a-milc of down we came down into a level country ; 
the flints cease, an<l the chalk comes nearer the top of 
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the ground. The labourers along here seem very poor 
indeed. Farm houses with twenty ricks round each, 
besides those standing in the fields ; pieces of wheat, 
50, 60, or 100 acres in a piece ; but a group of women 
labourers, who were attending the measurers to measure 
their reaping work, presented such an assemblage of rags 
as I never before saw even amongst the hoppers at 
Farnham, many of whom are common beggars. I never 
before saw country people, and reapers, too, observe, so 
miserable in appearance as these. There were some very 
pretty girls, but ragged as colts and as pale as ashes. 
The day was cold too, and frost hardly off the ground ; 
and their blue arms and lips would have made any heart 
ache but that of a seat-seller or a loan-jobber. A little 
after passing by these poor things, whom I left, cursing, 
as I went, those who had brought them to this state, I 
came to a group of shabby houses upon a hill. While a 
boy was watering his horses, I asked the ostler the name 
of the j)lace ; and, as the old women say, “ you might 
have knocked me down with a feather,” when he said, 
“ Great Bedwin." The whole of the houses are not in- 
trinsically worth a thousand pounds. There stood a 
thing out in the middle of the place, about 25 feet long 
and 15 wide, being a room stuck up on unhewed stone 
pillars about 10 feet high. It was the Town Hall, where 
the ceremony of choosing the two members is performed. 
” This place sends members to parliament, don’t it ? ” 
said I to the ostler. “ Yes, sir.” “ Who are mem- 
bers now ? ” ” I don't know, indeed, sir.” — I have not 

read the Henriadc of Voltaire for these 30 years ; but in 
ruminating upon the ostler’s answer ; and in thinking 
how the world, yes, the whole world, has been deceived as 
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to this matter, two lines of that poem came across my 

memory : 

Ilcpr^sentnns du peuple. le-s Grands ct lo Hoi : 
Spectacle maKnifiqiie ! Source sacrce des lois ! * 

The frenchman, for want of understanding tlie thing 
as well as I do, left the culogium incomplete. I therefore 
hero add four lines, which I rcque.st those who publish 
future editions of the Ilruriade to in.sert in continuation 
of the above culogium of Voltaire. 

Repr&cntans du pcuplc, que cclui-ci ignore, 

Sent fait a mimcle ptour gartlcr son Or ! 

Peuple trop heureux. que Ic bonheur inonde ! 

L’envic do vos voisins, adminS du nionde ! * 

The first line was suggested by the ostler ; the last by 
the words which we so very often hear from the bar, the 
bench, the seats, the pulpit, and the throne. Doubtless 
my poetry i.s not equal to that of Voltaire ; but my 
rhyme is as good as his, and my reason i.s a great deal 
better. — In quitting this villainous place we see the ex- 
tensive and uncommonly ugly park and domain of Lord 
Aylesbury, who seems to have tacked park on to park, 
like HO many outworks of a fortified city. I suppose here 
arc .'50 or 100 farms of former days swallowed up. They 
have been bought, I dare say, from time to time ; and 
it would be a labour very well worthy of reward by the 
public, to trace to its source, the money by which these 

\r ^ swear U) the very words ; but this « the meaning of 

Voltoiro : “ ^presentatives of the people, the I»rds and the 
King : ifa^ificent spectacle I Saertd source of the Laws I ” 

* Hepresentatives of the pcfiplc, of whom the people know 
must* bo miraculously well calculated to hare the care 
of their money I Oh t people too happy I overwhelmed with 
blessings ! The envy of your neighbours, and admired by the 
whole world . j 
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immense domains, in different parts of the country, have 
been formed ! — Marlborough, which is an ill-looking place 
enough, is succeeded, on my road to Swindon, by an 
extensive and very beautiful down about 4 miles over. 

' Here nature has flung the earth about in a great variety of 
shapes. The fine short smooth grass has about 9 inches of 
mould under it, and then comes the chalk. The water that 
runs down the narrowsidc-hill valleys is caught, indifferent 
parts of the down, in basins made on purpose, and lined 
with clay apparently. This is for watering the sheep in 
summer : siire sign of a really dry soil ; and yet the 
grass never farches upon these downs. The chalk holds 
the moisture, and the grass is fed by the dews in hot and 
dry weather. — At the end of this down the high-country 
ends. The hill is high and steep, and from it you look 
immediately down into a level farming-country ; a little 
further on into the dairy-country, whence the North- 
Wilts cheese comes ; and. beyond that, into the vale of 
Berkshire, and even to Oxford, which lies away to the 
north-east from this hill. — The land continues good, flat, 
and rather wet to Swindon, which is a plain country town, 
built of the stone which is found at about 6 feet under 
ground about here. — ^1 come in now towards Cirencester, 
through the dairy country of North Wilts. 

Cirencester, 

Wednesday (jioon), 7 Nov. 

I slept at a dairy-farm house at Hannington, about 
eight miles from Swindon, and five on one side of my 
road. I passed through that villainous hole, Cricklade, 
about two hours ago ; and, certainly, a more rascally 
looking place I never set my eyes on. I wished to avoid 
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it, but could get along no other way. All along here the 
land is a whitish .stiff loam upon a bed of soft stone, 
which is found at various distances from the surface, 
sometimes two feet and sometimes ten. Here and there 
a field is fenced with this .stone, laid together in walls 
without mortar or earth. All the house.s and out-houses 
are made of it, and even covered with the thinne.st of it 
formed into tiles. The stile.s in tlie fields are made of 
large flags of this stone, and the gaj)S in the hedges are 
.stopped with them. — There is very little wood all along 
here. The labourers seem miserably poor. Their dwel- 
lings are little better than pig-beds, and their looks 
indicate that their food is not nearly equal to that of a 
pig. Their wretched hovels are stuck upon little bits of 
ground on the road side, where the space has been wider 
than the road demanded. In many places they have not 
two rods to a hovel. It seems as if they had been swc|)t 
off the fields by a hurricane, and had dropped and 
found shelter under the banks on the road side. Ye.ster- 
day morning was a sharp fro.st ; and this hud set the poor 
creatures to digging up their little plats of potatoes. In 
iny whole life I never saw human wretchedne.H.s equal to 
this : no, not even amongst the free negroes in America, 
who, on an average, do not work one day out of four. 
And this is “ prosperity,” is it ? These, O Pitt ! are the 
fruits of thy hellish system ! However, this Wiltshire is 
a horrible county. This is the county that the Qallondoaf 
man belongs to. The land all along here is good. Fine 
fields and pastures all around ; and yet the cultivators 
of those fields so miserable ! This is particularly the 
case on both sides of Cricklade, and in it too, where 
everything had the air of the most deplorable want. — 
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They are sowing wheat all the way from the Wiltshire 
downs to Cirencester ; though there is some wheat up. 
Winter vetches are up in some places, and look very 
well. — The turnips of both kinds are good all along here. 
— I met a farmer going with porkers to Highworth market. 
They would weigh, lie said, four score and a half, and he 
expected to get 7.^. 6rf. a score. I expect he will not. 
He said they had been fed on barley-meal ; but I did 
not believe him. I put it to his honour, whether whey 
and beans had not been their food. He looked surly, 
and pushed on. — On this stiff ground, they grow a good 
many beans, and give them to the pigs with whey ; 
which makes excellent pork for the Londoners ; but 
which must meet with a pretty hungry stomach to 
swallow it in Hampshire. The hogs, all the way that I 
have come, from Buckinghamshire, are without a single 
exception that I have seen, the old-fashioned black- 
spotted hogs. Mr. Blount at Uphusband has one, which 
now weighs about thirty score, and will possibly weigh 
forty, for she moves about very easily yet. This is the 
weight of a good ox ; and yet, what a little thing it is 
compared to an ox ! Between Cricklade and this place 
(Cirencester) I met, in separate droves, about two thousand 
Welsh cattle, on their way from Pembrokeshire to the 
fairs in Sussex. The greater part of them were heifers 
in calf. They were purchased in Wales at from £3 to 
£4 10s. each ! None of them, the drovers told me, 
reached £5. These heifers used to fetch, at home, from 
£6 to £8, and sometimes more. Many of the things I 
saw in these droves did not fetch, in Wales, 25s. And they 
go to no rising market ! Now, is there a man in his 
senses who believes that this thing can go on in the 
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present way ? However, a fine tliinp, indeed, is tliis fall 
of prices! My " cottager ” will easily get his cow. and 
a young cow too, for less than the £5 that 1 talked of 
These Welsh heifers will calve about May : and they are 
just the very thing for a cottager. 


Gloucester, 

Thursday (tnorniug). Sow 8. 

In leaving Cirencester, which is a pretty large town, a 
pretty nice town, and which the peo])le call Cilitcr, I 
came up hill into a country, apparently formerly a down 
or corntnon, but now divided into large fields by stone 
walls. Anything so ugly I have never seen before. The 
stone, which, on the other side of Cirence.ster, lay a good 
way under ground, hero lies very near to the surface. 
The plough is continually bringing it uj), and thus, in 
general, come the means of making the walls that serve 
as fences. Anything quite so cheerless as this I do not 
recollect to have seen : for the Bagshot country, and the 
commons hetw’een Farnham and Haselemere, have heath 
at any rate ; but these .stones are quite abominable. 
The turnips are not a fiftieth of a crop like those of Mr. 
Clarke at Bergh-Apton in Norfolk, or Mr. Pym at Rcy* 
gate in Surrey, or of Mr. Brazier at Worth in Su-s-sex. 
I see thirty acres here that have les.s food upon them than 
I saw the other day, upon half an acre at Mr. Budd s at 
Berghclere. Can it be good farming to plough and sow 
and hoe thirty acres to get what may be got upon half 
an acre ? Can that half acre cost more than a tenth 
part as much as the thirty acres ? But, if I were to go 
to this thirty-acre farmer, and tell him what to do to the 
half acre, would he not exclaim with the farmer at Botley : 
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What ! droiv away all that ’ere ground between the 
lains ! Jod’s blood ! ” — With the exception of a little 
doll about eight miles from Cititer, this miserable country 
continued to the distance of ten miles, when, all of a 
sudden, I looked down from the top of a high hill into 
Ihe vale of Gloucester ! Never was there, surely, such a 
contrast in this world ! This hill is called Burlip Hill ; 
it is much about a mile down it, and the descent so steep 
as to require the wheel of the chaise to be locked ; and, 
even with that precaution I did not think it over and 
above safe to sit in the chaise ; so, upon Sir Robert 
Wilson’s principle of taking care of Number One, I got 
out and walked down. From this hill you see the 
Morvan Hills in Wales. You look down into a sort of 
dish with a flat bottom, the Hills are the sides of the dish, 
and the City of Gloucester, which you plainly see, at 
seven miles distance from Burlip Hill, appears to be not 
far from the centre of the dish. All here is fine ; fine 
farms ; fine pastures ; all inclosed fields ; all divided by 
hedges ; orchards a plenty ; and 1 had scarcely seen one 
apple since I left Berkshire. — Gloucester is a fine, clean, 
beautiful place ; and, which is of a vast deal more im- 
portance, the labourers’ dwclling.s, as 1 came along, looked 
good, and the labourers themselves pretty well as to 
dress and healthiness. The girls at work in the fields 
(always my standard) are not in rags, with bits of shoes' 
tied on their feet and rags tied round their ankles, as 
they had in Wiltshire. 



KENTISH JOURNAL 

FROM KENSINGTON TO DARTFOHD, ROCHESTER. 

CHATHAM, AND FAVERSHAM 

Tuesday, 4 December, 1821. 

Elvertox Farm, near Faveksiiam, Kent. 

This is the first time, since I went to France, in 1792, 
that 1 have been on this side of Shooters' IhU. The land, 
generally speaking, from Deptford to Durtford, is poor, 
and the surface ugly by nature, to which ugliness there 
has been made, just before we came to the latter place, 
a considerable addition by the inclosure of a common, 
and by the sticking up of some shabby-genteel houses, 
surrounded with dead fences and things called gardens, 
in all manner of ridiculous forms, making, all together, 
the bricks, hurdle-rods and earth .say, as plainly as they 
can speak, “ Here dwell vanity and poverty." This is a 
little excrescence that has grown out of the immense 
sums, which have been drawn from other parts of the 
kingdom to be expended on barracks, magazines, mar- 
tello-towers, catamarans, and all the excuses for lavish 
expenditure, which the war for the Bourbons gave rise 
to. All things will return ; these rubbishy flimsy things, 
on this common, will first be deserted, then crumble 
down, then be swept away, and the cattle, sheep, pigs 
and geese will once more graze upon the common, which 
will again furnish heath, furze and turf for the labourers 
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on the neighbouring lands. — After j’oii leave Dartford 
the land becomes excellent. You come to a bottom of 
chalk, many feet from the surface, and when that is the 
case the land is sure to be good ; no tvet at bottom, no 
deep ditches, no water furrows, necessary ; sufficiently 
moist in dry weather, and no water lying about upon it 
in wet weather for any length of time. The chalk acts 
as a filtering-stone, not as a sieve, like gravel, and not as 
a dish, like clay. The chalk acts as the soft stone in 
Herefordshire does ; but it is not so congenial to trees 
that have tap-roots. — Along through Gravesend towards 
Rochester the country presents a sort of gardening scene. 
Hoche.ster (the bishop of which is, or lately was, tar col- 
lector for London and Middleserr), is a small but crowded 
place, lying on the south bank of the beautiful Medway, 
with a rising ground on the other side of the city. 
Strond, which you pass through before you come to the 
bridge, over which you go to enter Rochester ; Rochester 
itself, and Chatham, form, in fact, one main street of 
about two miles and a half in length. — Here I was got 
into the scenes of my cap-and-feather days ! Hero, at 
between sixteen and seventeen, I enlisted for a soldier. 
Upon looking up towards the fortifications and the bar- 
racks, how many recollections crowded into my mind ! 
The girls in these towns do not seem to be so pretty as 
they were thirty-eight years ago ; or am I not so quick 
in discovering beauties as I was then ? Have thirty- 
eight years corrected my taste, or made me a hypercritic 
in these matters ? Is it that I now look at them with 
the solemnness of a “ professional man,” and not with 
the enthusiasm and eagerness of an “ amateur ” ? I 
leave these questions for philosophers to solve. One 
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thing I will gay for the young women of these towns, ami 
that is, that I always found those of them that 1 had the 
great happiness to be acquainted with, evince a sincere 
desire to do their best to smooth the inecpialities of life, 
and to give us, ** brave fellows,” as often as they could, 
strong beer, when their churlish masters or fathers or 
husbands would have drenched us to death with small. 
This, at the out-set of life, gave me a high opinion of the 
judgment and justice of the female sex : an opinion which 
has been confirmed by the observations of my whole life. 
— This Chatham lias had some monstrous u'cns stuck on 
to it by the lavish expenditure of the war. These will 
moulder away. It is curious enough that I should meet 
with a gentleman in an inn at Chatham to give me a 
picture of the hou.sc-distres.H in that enormous wen, which 
during the war, w'as stuck on to Portsmouth. Not less 
than fifty thousan<l people had been drawn together there ! 
These are now dispersing. The coagulated blood is 
diluting and flowing back through the veins. Whole 
streets are de.serted, and the eyes of the houses knocked 
out by the boys that remain. The jack-daws, as much 
as to say, ” Our turn to be inspired and to teach is come,” 
are beginning to take possession of the Methodist chapels. 
The gentleman told me, that he had been down to Porlsca 
to sell half a street of houses, left him by a relation ; and 
that nobody would give him anything for them further 
than as very cheap fuel and rubbi.sh ! Good God ! And 
is this ” prosperity ” ? I.s this the “ prosperity of the 
war ” ? Have I not, for twenty long years, been regret- 
ting the existence of these unnatural embossmenta ; these 
white-swellings, these odious wens, produced by corrup- 
tion and engendering crime and misery and slavery ? 
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We .shall see the whole of these wens abandoned by the 
inhabitants, and, at last, the cannons on the fortifications 
may be of some use in battering down the buildings.— 
But what i.s to be the fate of the great wen of all ? The 
monster, called, by the silly coxcombs of the press, '* the 
metropolis of the empire ” ? What is to become of that 
multitude of towns that has been stuck up around it ? 
The village of Kingston was smothered in the town of 
Portsea ; and why ? Because taxes, drained from other 
parts of the kingdom, were brought thither. 

The dispersion of the wen is the only real difficulty 
that I .see in settling the affairs of the nation and restoring 
it to a happy state. But dispersed it must be ; and if 
there be half a million, or more, of people to suffer, the 
consolation is, that the suffering will be divided into half 
a million of parts. As if the swelling out of London, 
naturally produced by the funding system, were not 
sufficient ; as if the evil were not sufficiently great from 
the inevitable tendency of the system of loans and funds, 
our pretty gentlemen must resort to positive institutions 
to augment the population of the Wen. They found that 
the increase of the Wen produced an increase of thieves 
and prostitutes, an increase of all sorts of diseases, an 
increase of miseries of all sorts ; they saw that taxes 
drawn up to one point produced these effects ; they must 
have a “ 'penitentiary'' for instance, to check the evil, 
and that they must needs have in the Wen ! So that 
here were a million of pounds, drawn up in taxes, em- 
ployed not only to keep the thieves and prostitutes still 
in the Wen, but to bring up to the Wen workmen to build 
the penitentiary, who and whose families, amounting, 
perhaps to thousands, make an addition to the cause of 
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that crime and misery, to check wfiich is the ohje< t of 
the penitentiary ! People would follow, they must follow, 
the million of money. However, this is of a pioc<‘ with 
all the rest of their goings on. They and their prede- 
cessors, minister.s and House, have been collecting to- 
gether all the materials for a dreadful explo.sion ; and if 
the explosion be not dreadful, other heads must point 
out the means of prevention. 


Wednesday, 5 Dec. 

The land on quitting Chatham is chalk at bottom ; 
but, before you reach Sittingbourne, there i.s a vein of 
gravel and sand under, but a great depth of loam abo\ e. 
Above Sittingbourne the chalk bottom comes again, and 
continues on to this place, where the land aj>pear.s to 
me to be as good as it can possibly be. Mr. William 
Waller, at whose house I am, has grown, this year, 
mangel-wurzel, the roots of which weigh, I think, on an 
average, twelve pounds, and in rows, too, at only about 
thirty inches distant from each other. In short, as fur 
aa soil goe.s, it is impossible to see a finer country than 
this. You frequently ace a field of fifty acres, level as a 
die, clean as a garden and a.H rich. Mr. Birkheck need 
not have cro.s.sed the Atlantic, and Alleghany into the 
bargain, to look for land too rich to hear wheat ; for here 
is a plenty of it. In short, this i.s a country of hop- 
gardens, cherry, apple, pear and filbert orchards, and 
quickset hedges. But, alas! what, in point of }teauty, 
is a country without woods and lofty trees ! And here 
there are very few indeed. I am now sitting in a room, 
from the w’indow of which I look, over a large and 
level field of rich land, in which the drilled wheat is finely 
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come up, and which is surrounded by clipped (juickset 
hedges with a row of apple trees running by the sides of 
them ; nexty over a long succession of rich meadows, 
which are here called marshes, the shortest grass upon 
whicli will fatten sheep or oxen ; next, over a little branch 
of the salt water which runs up to Faversham ; beyond 
that, on the Isle of Sheppey (or Shepway), which rises 
a little into a sort of ridge that runs along it ; rich fields, 
pastures and orchards He all around me ; and yet, I 
declare, that I a million times to one prefer, as a spot to 
live on, the heaths, the miry coppices, the wild woods 
and the forests of Sussex and Hampshire. 

Thursday, 6 Dec. 

" Agricultural distress ” is the great topic of general 
conversation. The Webb HaUites seem to prevail here. 
The fact is, farmers in general read nothing but the 
newspapers ; these, in the Wen, are under the control of 
the corruption of one or the other of the factions ; and 
in the country, nine times out of ten, under the control 
of the parsons and landlords, who are the magistrates, 
as they are pompously called, that is to say. Justices of 
the Peace. From such vehicles what are farmers to 
learn ? They arc, in general, thoughtful and sensible 
men ; but their natural good sense is perverted by these 
publications, had it not been for which we never should 
have seen “ a sudden transition from tear to peace ” lasting 
seven years, and more sudden in its destructive effects at 
last than at first. Sir Edward KnatchbuU and Mr. 
Honeywood are the members of the “ Collective Wisdom ” 
for this county. The former was, till of late, a tax- 
collector. I hear that he is a great advocate for corn-bilU ! 
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I suppose he does not wish to let people who have leases 
see the bottom of the evil. He may get his rents for this 
year ; but it will be his last year, if the interest of the 
debt be not very greatly reduced. Some people here 
think that corn is smuggled in even now ! Perhaps it is, 
u])on the whole, best that the delusion should continue for 
a year longer ; as that would tend to make the destruc- 
tion of the system more sure, or. at least, make the cure 
more radical. 


Friday, 7 Dec. 

I went through Faversham. A very pretty little town, 
and just ten minutes’ walk from the market-place up to 
the Dover turnpike-road. Here are the powder-ajjairs 
that Mr. Hume so well exposed. An immensity of 
buildings and expensive things. Why are not these 
premises let or sold ? However, this will never be done, 
until there be a reformed parliament. Pretty little Van, 
that beauty of all beauties ; that orator of all orators ; 
that saint of all saints ; that financier of all financiers, 
said that, if Mr. Hume were to pare down the expenses 
of government to his wish, there would be others, “ the 
Hunts, Cobbetts, and Carliles, who would still want the 
expense to be less.” I do not know, how low Mr. Hume 
would wish to go ; but for myself I say, that if I ever 
have the power to do it, I will reduce the expenditure, 
and that in quick time too, down to what it was in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; that is to say, to less than is now 
paid to tax-gatherers for their labour in collecting the 
taxes ; and, monstrous as Van may think the idea, I do 
not regard it as impossible that I may have such power ; 
which I would certainly not employ to do an act of in- 
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justice to any human being, and would, at the same time, 
maintain the throne in more real splendour than that in 
which it is now maintained. But I would have nothing 
to do with any Vans, except as door-keepers or porters. 

Saturday, 8 Dec. 

Came home very much pleased w’ith my visit to Mr. 
Walker, in whose house I saw no drinking of wine, spirits, 
or even beer ; where all, even to the little children, were 
up by candle-light in the morning, and where the most 
perfect sobriety was accompanied by constant cheer- 
fulness. Kent is in a deplorable way. The farmers are 
skilful and intelligent, generally speaking. But there is 
infinite corruption in Kent, owing partly to the swarms 
of West Indians, nabobs, commissioners, and others of 
nearly the same description, that have selected it for the 
place of their residence ; but owing still more to the 
immense sums of public money that have, during the last 
thirty years, been expended in it. And when one thinks 
of these, the conduct of the people of Dover, Canterbury, 
and other places, in the case of the ever-lamented queen, 
does them everlasting honour. The fruit in Kent is more 
select than in Herefordshire, where it is raised for cyder, 
while, in Kent, it is raised for sale in its fruit state, a great 
deal being sent to the IFew, and a great deal being sent 
to the North of England and to Scotland. The orchards 
are beautiful indeed. Kept in the neatest order, and 
indeed, all belonging to them excels anything of the kind 
to be seen in Normandy ; and, as to apples, I never saw 
any so good in France as those of Kent. This county, 
so blessed by Providence, has been cursed by the system 
in a peculiar degree. It has been the receiver of immense 
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sums, raised on the other counties. This has pufTed its 
rents to an unnatural height ; and now that the drain of 
other counties is stopped, it feels like a pampered pony, 
turned out in winter to live upon a common. It is in an 
extremely “ unsatisfactory state,** and has certainly a 
greater mass of suffering to endure than any other part 
of the kingdom, the only excepted. Sir Edward 

Knatchbull, who is a child of the system, doc.s appear to 
see no more of the cause of these sufferings than if he 
were a baby. How should he ? Not very brigld by 
nature ; never listening but to one side of the question ; 
being a man who wants high rents to be paid him ; not 
gifted with much light, and that little having to strive 
again.st prejudice, false shame, and self-interest, what 
wonder i.s there that he should not see things in their 
true light ? 



SUSSEX JOURNAL 


TO BATTLE. THROUGH BROMLEY, SE\^NOAKS, 

AND TUNBRIDGE 

Battle, 

Wedne-tday, 2 Jan. 1822. 

Came here to-day from Kensington, in order to see what 
goes on at the meeting to be held here to-morrow, of the 
" gentry, clergy, freeholders, and occupiers of land in the 
Rape of Hastings, to take into consideration the dis- 
tressed state of the agricultural interest.” I shall, of 
course, give an account of this meeting after it has taken 
place. — You come through part of Kent to get to Battle 
from the Great Wen on the Surrey side of the Thames. 
The first town is Bromley, the next Seven-Oaks, the next 
Tunbridge, and between Tunbridge and this place you 
cross the boundaries of the two counties. — From the 
Surrey Wen to Bromley the land is generally a deep loam 
on a gravel, and you see few trees except elm. A very 
ugly country. On quitting Bromley the land gets poorer ; 
clay at bottom ; the wheat sown on five, or seven, turn 
lands ; the furrows shining with wet ; rushes on the 
wastes on the sides of the road. Here there is a common, 
part of which has been inclosed and thrown out again, 
or, rather, the fences carried away.— There is a frost this 
morning, .some ice, and the women look rosy-cheeked. — 
There is a very great variety of soil along this road ; bottom 
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of yellow clay : then of sand ; then of sand-stone ; then 
of solider stone : then (for about five euiles) (»f chalk ; 
then of re<l clay ; th*»n chalk again ; here (before you 
come to Seven-Oaks) is a most beautiful and rich valley, 
extending from east to west, with rich cornfields and fine 
trees ; then comes sand-stone again ; and the hop- 
gardens near Seven-Oaks, which is a pretty little town 
with beautiful environs, part of which consist.'* of the 
park of Knou'lc, the seat of the Duchess of Dorset. It 
is a very fine place. And there is anotlu’r park, on the 
other side of the town. So that this is a <ielightful jtlace, 
and the land appears to be very good. The garch'ns and 
houses all look neat anfl nice. On tjuitting Seven-Oaks 
you come to a bottom of gravel for a short distance, and 
to a clay for many mile.s. Whc'n I say that I saw tt-ams 
cartiiuf gravel from thi.s .spot to a <listance of nearly ten 
miles along the road, the reader will be at no lo.s.s to know 
what .sort of bottom the land has all along hero. The 
bottom then becomes sand-stone again. This vein of 
land run.s all along through the county of Sussex, and 
the clay runs into Hampshire, acro.'W the forests of Hero 
and Waltham, then across the parishe.s of Ouslebury, 
Stoke, and passing between the sand hills of Southampton 
and chalk hills of Winchester, goes westw’ard till stopped 
by the chalky downs between Ronisey and Salisbury. — 
Tunbridge i.s a small but very nice town, and has some 
fine meadows and a navigable river. — The rest of the 
way to Buttle pre.sents, alternately, clay and sand-stone. 
Of course the coppices and oak woods are very frequent. 
There is now and then a hop-garden spot, and now and 
then an orchard of apples or cherries ; but these arc poor 
indeed compared with what you see about Canterbury 
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and Maidstone. The agricultural state of the country or, 
rather, the quality of the land, from Bromley to Battle, 
may be judged of from the fact, that I did not see, as I 
came along, more than thirty acres of swedes during the 
fifty-six miles ! In Norfolk, I should, in the same dis- 
tance, have seen five hundred acres ! However, man was 
not the maker of the land ; and, as to human happiness, 

I am of opinion that as much, and even more, falls to the 
lot of the leather-legged chaps that live in and rove about 
amongst those clays and woods as to the more regularly 
disciplined labourers of the rich and prime parts of 
England. As “ God has made the back to the burthen,” 
so the clay and coppice people make the dress to the 
stubs and bushes. Under the sole of the shoe is iron ; 
from the .sole six inches upwards is a high-low ; then 
comes a leather bam to the knee ; then comes a leather 
pair of breeches ; then comes a stout doublet ; over this 
comes a smock-frock ; and the wearer sets brush and 
stubs and thorns and mire at defiance. I have always 
observed that woodland and forest labourers are best off 
in the main. The coppices give them pleasant and 
profitable work in winter. If they have not so great a 
corn-harvest, they have a three weeks’ harvest in April 
or May ; that is to say, in the season of barking, 
which in Hampshire is called stripping, and in Sussex 
flaying, which employs women and children as well 
as men. And then in the great article of fuel ! They 
huy none. It is miserable work where this is to be 
bought, and where, as at Salisbury, the poor take by 
turns the making of fires at their houses to boil four or 
five tea-kettles. What a winter-life must those lead, 
whose turn it is not to make the fire ! At Launceston 
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iu Cornwall a man, a tradesman too, told me, that the 
peoj)le in general could not afford to have fire in ordinary, 
and that be hijnself paid 3rf. for boiling a leg of n>utton 
at another's man's fire ! The leather-legged race know 
none of these miseries, at any rate. They literally get 
their fuel “ by hook or by crook,"' whence, doubtless, 
comes that old and very expressive saying, which is 
applied to those cases where people will have a thing by 
one means or another. 


Baitle, 

Thursday {night), 3 Jan. 1822. 

To-day there has been a meeting here of the landlords 
and farmers in this part of Sussex, which is called the 
1iaj)c of Hastings. The object was to agree on a petition 
to parliament praying for relief ! Good God ! Where is 
this to end ? We now see the effects of those rags which 
I have been railing again.st for the last twenty years. 
Here were collected together not less than .‘KK) persons, 
principally landlords and farmers, brought from their 
homes by their distresses and by their alarms for the 
future ! Never were such things heard in any country 
before ; and it is uselcs-s to hope, for terrific must be the 
consequences, if an effectual remedy be not speedily 
applied. The town, which is small, was in a great btistlo 
before noon ; and the meeting (in a large room in the 
principal inn) took j)lace about one o’clock. Lord Ash- 
burnham was called to the chair, and there were present 
Mr. Curteis, one of the county members, Mr. Fuller, who 
formerly used to cut such a figure, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. I.»ambe, and many other gentlemen of landed 
property within the rape, or district, for which the 
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meeting was held. Mr. Curtcis, after Lord Ashburnham 
had opened the business, addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Fuller then tendered some resolutions, describing 
the fallen state of the landed interest, and proposing to 
pray, generally, for relief. Mr. Britton complained that 
it was not proposed to pray for some specific measurey 
and insisted that the cause of the evil was the rise in the 
value of money without a corresponding reduction in the 
taxes. — A committee was appointed to draw up a peti- 
tion, which was next produced. It merely described the 
distress, and prayed generally for relief. Mr. Holloway 
proposed an addition, containing an imputation of the 
distress to restricted currency and unabated taxation, 
and praying for a reduction of taxes. A discussion now 
arose upon two points ; first, whether the addition wore 
admissible at all ! and, second, whether Mr. Holloway 
was qualified to offer it to the meeting. Both the points 
having been, at last, decided in the affirmative, the addi- 
tion, or amendment, was put, and lost; and then the 
original petition was adopted. 

After the business of the day was ended, there was a 
dinner in the inn, in the same room vrhere the meeting 
had been held. I was at this dinner ; and Mr. Britton 
having proposed my health, and Mr. Curteis, who was in 
the chair, having given it, I thought it would have looked 
like mock-modesty, which is, in fact, only another term 
for hypocrisy, to refrain from expressing my opinions 
upon a point or two connected with the business of the 
day. I shall now insert a substantially correct sketch 
of what the company was indulgent enough to hear from 
me at the dinner ; which I take from the report, con- 
tained in the Morning Chronicle of Saturday last. The 
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report in the Chronicle has all the pith of what I advanced 
relative to tl»e inuliUty of Corn litlls, and r^'lative to fhc 
cause of further declinintj prices ; two points of the <rreatcst 
importance in themselves, and which I was, and am. vin- 
corniuonly anxious to press upon the attention of tlie 
public. 

The followinf; is a part of the speech so reported : 

I am decidedly of opinion, gentlemen, that a Corn Bill 
of no description, no matter wliat its [)rinciples or pro- 
visions, can do either tenant or laiullord any good : and 
I am not les.s decidedly of opinion, that though price.s 
arc now low, they must, all the present train of public 
measures continuing, be yet lower, and continue lower 
upon an average of years and of seasons. — As to n Corn 
Hill ; a law to prohibit or check the importation of 
human food i.s a perfect novelty in our history, and 
ought, therefore, independent of the reason, and the 
recent experience of the case, to be received and enter- 
tained with great suspicion. Heretofore, prcnxixtms have 
been given for the exportation, and at other times for 
the importation, of corn ; but of laws to prevent the 
importation of human food our ancestors knew’ nothing. 
And what says rc*ccnt experience ? When the present 
Corn Bill was passed, I, then a farmer, unable to get my 
brother farmers to join me, petitioned singly against this 
Bill ; and I stated to my brother farmers, that such a 
Bill could do US no good, w hile it would not fail to excite 
against us the ill-w’ill of the other classes of the com- 
munity ; a thought by no means pleasant. Thus has it 
been. The distress of agriculture was considerable in 
magnitude then ; but what is it now ? And yet the 
Bill was passed ; that Bill which w’as to remunerate and 
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protect is still in force ; the farmers got what they prayed 
to have granted them ; and their distress, with a short 
interval of tardy pace, has proceeded rapidly increasing 
from that day to this. What, in the way of Corn Bill, 
can you have, gentlemen, beyond absolute prohibition ? 
And have you not, since about April, 1819, had absolute 
prohibition ? Since that time no corn has been imported, 
and then only thirty millions of bushels, which, supposing 
it all to have been wheat, was a quantity much too in- 
significant to produce any sensible depression in the price 
of the immense quantity of corn raised in this kingdom 
since the last bushel was imported. If your produce had 
fallen in this manner, if your prices had come down very 
low, immediately after the importation had taken place, 
there might have been some colour of reason to impute 
the fall to the importation ; but it so happens, and as if 
for the express purpose of contradicting the crude notions 
of Mr. Webb Hall, that your produce has fallen in price 
at a greater rate, in proportion as time has removed you 
from the point of importation ; and as to the circum- 
stance, so ostentatiously put forward by Mr. Hall and 
others, that there is still some of the imported com 
unsold, what docs it prove but the converse of what those 
gentlemen aim at, that is to say, that the holders cannot 
afford to sell it at present prices ; for, if they could gain 
but ever so little by the sale, would they keep it wasting 
and costing money in warehouses ? There appears with 
some persons to be a notion, that the importation of corn 
is a neio thing. They seem to forget, that, during the 
last war, w’hen agriculture was so prosperous, the ports 
were always open ; that prodigious quantities of corn 
were imported during the war ; that, so far from impor- 
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tation being prohibited, high premiums were given, paid 
out of the taxes, partly raised upon English farmers, to 
induce men to import corn. All this seems to be for- 
gotten as much as if it had never taken place : and now 
the distress of the English farmer is imputed to a cause 
which was never before an object of his attention, and a 
de.sire is expressed to put an end to a branch of commerce 
which the nation ha.s always freely carried on. 1 think, 
gentlemen, that here are reasons quite sufficient to make 
any man but Mr. Webb Hall slow to impute the present 
distre.ss to the importation of corn ; b»it, at any rate, 
what can you have beyond absolute efficient prohibition ? 
No law, no duty, however high ; nothing that the par- 
liantent can do can go beyond this ; and this you now 
have, in effect, as completely as if this were the only 
country beneath the sky. For those reason.s, gentlemen 
(aiid to state more would be a waste of your time and an 
affront to your understandings), I am convinced, that, in 
the way of Corn Bill, it is iin])Ossiblc for the parliament 
to afford you any, even the smallest, portion of relief. 
.iVs to the other point, gentlemen, the tendency w’hich 
the present measure.s and course of things have to carry 
prices lower, and considerably lower than they now are, 
and to keep them for a permanency at that low rate, 
this is a matter worthy of the soriou.s attention of all 
connected with the land, and particularly of that of the 
renting farmer. During the >var no importations dis- 
tressed the farmer. It was not till peace came that the 
cry of distre.ss was heard. But, during the war, there 
w’as a boundle.ss is.sue of paper money. Tho.se issues 
were instantly narrowed by the peace, the law being that 
the bunk should pay in cash six mouths after the peace 
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should take place. This was the cause of that distress 
which led to the present Corn Bill. The disease occa- 
sioned by the preparations for cash-payments has been 
brought to a crisis by Mr. Peel's Bill, which has, in effect, 
doubled, if not tripled, the real amount of the taxes, and 
violated all contracts for time ; given triple gains to 
every lender, and placed every borrow’er in jeopardy. 


Kensington, 
Friday, 4 Jan. 1822. 

Got home from Battle. I had no time to see the town, 
having entered the inn on Wednesday in the dusk of the 
evening, having been engaged all day yesterday in the 
inn, and having come out of it only to get into the coach 
this morning. I had not time to go even to see Battle 
Abbey, the seat of the Webster family, now occupied by 
a man of the name of Alexander! Thus they replace 
them ! It will take a much shorter time than most people 
imagine to put out all the ancient families. I should 
think, that six years will turn out all those who receive 
nothing out of taxes. The greatness of the estate is no 
protection to the owner ; for, great or little, it will soon 
yield him no rents ; and when the produce is nothing in 
either case, the small estate is as good as the large one. 
Mr. Curteis said, that the land w'as immovable ; yes, but 
the rents are not. And if freeholds cannot be seized for 
common contract debts, the carcass of the owner may. 
But, in fact, there will be no rents ; and, without these, 
the ownership is an empty sound. Thus, at last, the 
burthen will, as I always said it would, fall upon the 
landowner ; and, as the fault of supporting the system 
has been wholly his, the burthen will fall upon the right 
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hacJc. Whether he will now call in the people to help him 
to shake it off ii^ more than I can say ; but, if he do not, 

I am sure that he must sink under it. And then, will 
revohttion No. I. have been accomjilished : but far, and 
very far indeed, will that be from being the close of the 
drama ! — I cannot quit Battle without observing that 
the country is very pretty all about it. All hill or valley. 
A great deal of woodland, in which the underwood is 
generally very fine, though the oaks are not very fine, 
and a good deal covered with moss. This shows that the 
clay ends before the <rt^-root of the oak gets as deep as 
it would go ; for when the clay goes the full depth the 
oaks are always fine. — The woods are too large and too 
near each other for hare-hunting ; and as to coursing it 
is out of the question here. But it is a fine country for 
shooting and for harbouring game of all sorts. — It was 
rainy as I came home : but the woo<linen were at work. 
A great many hop-poles are cut here, which makes the 
coppices more valuable than in many other parts. The 
women work in the coppices, shaving the bark of the 
hop-poles, and, indeed, at various other parts of the 
business. These poles are shaved to prevent maggots 
from breeding in the bark and accelerating the destruc- 
tion of the pole. It Is curious that the bark of trees 
should generate maggots ; but it has, as well as the wood, 
a sugary matter in it. The hickory w’ood in America 
sends out from the ends of the logs when these arc burn- 
ing gr«At quantities of the finest syrup that can be 
imagined. Accordingly, that wood breeds maggots, or 
worms as they are usually called, surprisingly. Our ash 
breeds worms very much. When the tree or pole is cut, 
the moist matter between the outer bark and the wood, 
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piitrifies. Thence come the maggots, which soon begin 
to eat their way into the wood. For this reason the bark 
is shaved off the hop-poles, as it ought to be off all our 
timber trees, as soon as cut. especially the ash.— Little 
boys and girls shave hop-poles and assist in other coppice 
work very nicely. And it is pleasant work when the 
weather is dry over head. The woods, bedded with 
leaves as they are, are clean and dry underfoot. They 
are warm too, even in the coldest weather. When the 
ground is frozen several inches deep in the open fields, 
it is scarcely frozen at all in a coppice where the under- 
wood is a good plant, and where it is nearly high enough 
to cut. So that the woodman’s is really a pleasant life. 
We are apt to think that the birds have a hard time of it 
in winter. But we forget the warmth of the woods, 
which far exceeds anything to be found in farmyards. 
When Sidmouth started me from iny farm, in 1817, I 
had just planted my farmyard round with a pretty 
coppice. But, never mind, Sidmouth, and I shall, I dare 
say, have plenty of time and occasion to talk about that 
coppice, and many other things, before we die. And, 
can I, when I think of these things now, -pity those to 
whom Sidmouth oived his power of starting me ! — But let 
me forget the subject for this time at any rate.— (Wood- 
land countries are interesting on many accounts. Not 
so much on account of their masses of green leaves, as on 
account of the variety of sights and sounds and incidents 
that they afford. Even in winter the coppices are beau- 
tiful to the eye, while they comfort the mind with the 
idea of shelter and warmth. In spring they change 
their hue from day to day during two whole months, 
which is about the time from the first appearance of the 
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delicate leaves of the birch to the full expansion of those 
of the ash ; and even before the leaves come at all to 
intercept the view, what in the vegetable creation is so 
delightful to behold as the bed of a coppice bespangled 
with primroses and bluebells ? The opening of the birch 
leaves is the signal for the pl»easant to begin to crow, 
for the blackbird to whistle, and for the thrush to sing •, 
and just when the oak-buds begin to look reddish, and 
not a day before, the whole tribe of finches burst forth 
in songs from every bough, while the lark, imitating them 
all, carries the joyous sounds to the sky. These are 
among.st the means which Providence has benignantly 
appointed to sweeten the toils bj’ which food and raiment 
are produced ; these the English Ploughman could once 
hear without the sorrowful reflection that he himself was 
a pauper, and that the bounties of nature had, for him, 
been scattered in vain ! And shall he never sec an end 
to this state of things! Shall he never have the due 
reward of his labour I Shall unsparing taxation never 
cease to make him a miserable dejected being, a creature 
famishing in the midst of abundance, fainting, expiring 
with hunger’s feeble moans, surrounded by a carolling 
creation ! Oh ! accursed paper-money ! Has hell a 
torment surpassing the wickedness of thy inventor ! 

A RUSTIC HARANGUE DELIVERED AT WINCHESTER. 

AT A DINNER WITH THE FARMERS. ON THE 

28tu SEPTEMBER. 

Winchester, 

Sunday monnng, 29 Sept. 

Yesterday was market-day here. Everything cheap 
and falling instead of rising. If it were over-production 
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last year that produced the distress, when are our miseries 
to have an end ! They will end when these men cease 
to have sway, and not before. 

I had not been in Winchester long before I heard 
something very interesting about the manifesto concerning 
the poor, which was lately issued here, and upon which 
I remarked in my last Register but one, in my letter to 
Sir Thomas Baring. Proceeding upon the true military 
principle, I looked out for free quarter, which the reader 
will naturally think difficult for me to find in a town 
containing a cathedral. Having done this, I went to the 
Swan Inn to dine with the farmers. This is the manner 
that I like best of doing the thing. Six-Acts do not, to 
be sure, prevent us from dining together. They do not 
authorise justices of the peace to kill us, because we meet 
to dine without their permission. But I do not like 
dinner-meetings on my account. I like much better to 
go and fall in with the lads of the land, or with anybody 
else, at their own places of resort ; and I am going to 
place myself down at Uphusband, in excellent free- 
quarter, in the midst of all the great fairs of the west, 
in order, before the winter campaign begins, that I may 
see as many farmers as possible, and that they may hear 
my opinions, and I theirs. I shall be at Weyhill Fair on 
the 10th of October, and, perhaps, on some of the. suc- 
ceeding days ; and, on one or more of those days, I in- 
tend to dine at the White Hart, at Andover. Wh^ 
other fairs or places I shall go to I shall notify heJe 
after. And this I think the frankest and fairest way. 
I wish to see many people, and to talk to them : and 
there are a great many people who wish to see and 
to talk to me. What better reason can be given for a 
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man’s going about the country and dining at fairs and 
markets ? 

At the dinner at Winchester we had a good number of 
opulent yeomen, and many gentlemen joined us after the 
dinner. The .state of the country was well talked over : 
and. during the session (much more sensible than some 
other sessions that I have had to remark on), I made the 
following 

Rustic Harangue 

Gentlemen, — Though many here are, I am sure, glad 
to see me, I am not vain enough to suppose that anything 
other than that of wishing to hear my opinions on the 
pro.spects before us can have induced many to choose to 
be here to dine with me to-day. I shall, before I sit 
down, propose to you a toast, which you will drink, or 
not, as you choose : but, I .shall state one particular 
wish in that shape, that it may be the more distinctly 
understood, and the better remembered. 

The wish to which I allude relate.s to the tithes. Under 
that word I mean to speak of all that mass of wealth 
which is vulgarly called church -property ; but which i.s, 
in fact, public property, and may, of course, be disposed 
of as the Parliament shall please. There appears at this 
moment an uncommon degree of anxiety on the part of 
the parsons to see the farmers enabled to pay rents. The 
business of the parson.s being only with tithes, one natur- 
ally, at first sight, wonders why they should care so much 
about rents. The fact is this ; they see clearly enough, 
that the landlords will never long go without rents and 
suffer them to enjoy the tithes. They see, too, that there 
must be a struggle between the land and the funds : they 
see that there is such a struggle. They see, that it is the 
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taxes that are taking away the rent of the landlord and 
the capital of the farmer. Yet the parsons are afraid 
to see the taxes reduced. Why ? Because, if the taxes 
be reduced in any great degree (and nothing short of a 
great degree will give relief), they see that the interest 
of the debt cannot be paid ; and they know well, that 
tlie interest of the debt can never be reduced, until their 
tithes have been reduced. Thus, then, they find them* 
selves in a great difficulty. They wish the taxes to be 
kept up and rents to be paid too. Both cannot be, 
\inless some means or other be found out of putting into, 
or keeping in, the farmer’s pocket, money that is not 
now there. 

The scheme that appears to have been fallen upon for 
this purpose is the strangest in the world, and it must, 
if attempted to be put into execution, produce something 
little short of open and general commotion ; namely, 
that of reducing the wages of labour to a mark so low as 
to make the labourer a walking skeleton. Before I pro- 
ceed further, it is right that I communicate to you an 
explanation, which, not an hour ago, I received from 
Mr. Poulter, relative to the manifesto lately issued in this 
town by a bench of magistrates of which that gentleman 
was chairman. I have not the honour to be personally 
acquainted with Mr. Poulter, but certainly, if I had mis- 
understood the manifesto, it w’as right that I should be, 
if possible, made to understand it. Mr. Poulter, in com- 
pany with another gentleman, came to me in this inn, 
and said, that the bench did not mean that their reso- 
lutions should have the effect of lowering the wages ; and 
that the sums, stated in the paper, were sums to be given 
in the way of relief. We had not the paper before us, 
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and, as the paper contained a good deal about relief. I, 
in recollection, confounded the two, and said, that I had 
understood the paper agreeably to the explanation. But, 
upon looking at the paper again, I see that, as to 
the words, there was a clear recommendation to make 
the wages what i.s there stated. However, seeing that the 
chairman himself disavows this, we must conclude that 
the bench put forth worths not expre.ssing their meaning. 
To this I mu.st add, as connected with the manifesto, 
that it is stated in that document, that such and such 
justices were present, and a large and respectable n\jmber 
of yeomen who had been invited to attend. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I was, I must confe.ss, struck with this addition 
to the bench. These gentlemen have not !>een acciis- 
tomed to treat farmers with so much attention. It 
seemed odd that they should w’ant a set of farmers to 
be present, to give a sort of .sanction to their acts. Since 
my arrival in Winchester, I have found, however, that 
having them present was not all ; for that the names of 
some of these yeomen were actually inserted in the manu- 
script of the manifesto, and that tho.se names were ex- 
punged at the request of the parties named. Thi.s is a very 
singular proceeding, then, altogether. It present.s to us 
a strong picture of the diffidence, or modesty (call it 
which you plcii.se) of the justices ; and it show.s us, that 
the yeomen pre.sent did not like to have their name.s 
■standing as giving sanction to the re.solution.s contained 
in the manifesto. Indeed, they knew well, that those 
re.Ho]utions never could be acted upon. J'hey knew that 
they could not live in safety even in the same village 
with labourers, paid at the rate of 3, 4, and 5 shillings 
a week. 
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To return, now, gentlemen, to the scheme for squeez- 
ing rents out of the bones of the labourer, is it not, upon 
the face of it, most monstrously absurd, that this scheme 
should be resorted to, when the plain and easy and just 
way of insuring rents must present itself to every eye, 
and can be pursued by the Parliament whenever it 
chooses ? We hear loud outcries against the poor-rates ; 
the enormous poor-rates ; the all-devouring poor-rates ; 
but what are the facts ? Why, that, in Great Britain. 
six millions are paid in poor-rates ; seyen millions (or 
thereabouts) in tithes, and sixty millions to the fund- 
people, the army, placemen, and the rest. And yet, 
nothing of all this seems to be thought of but the six 
millions. Surely the other and so much larger sums 
ought to be thought of. Even the six millions are, for 
the greater part, tvages and not poor-rates. And yet all 
this outcry is made about these six millions, while not 
a word is said about the other sixty-seven millions. 

Gentlemen, to enumerate all the ways in which the 
public money is spent would take me a week. I will 
mention two classes of persons who are receivers of taxes ; 
and you will then see with what reason it is that this 
outcry is set up against the poor-rates and against the 
amount of wages. There is a thing called the Dead 
Weight. Incredible as it may seem that such a vulgar 
appellation should be used in such a way and by such 
persons, it is a fact that the ministers have laid before 
the Parliament an account, called the account of the 
Dead Weight. This account tells how live millions three 
hundred thousand pounds are distributed annually 
amongst half-pay officers, pensioners, retired commis- 
saries, clerks, and so forth, employed during the last 
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war. If there were nothin" more entailed upon vis l>v 
that war, thi.s is pretty smart-money. Now unjust, un- 
nc*cc‘Si>ury a.s that war wa.s, detestable a.s it was in all its 
principles and objects, still, to every man, who really 
did or who performed a soldier's duty abroad, I 

would fiomelhint) : he should not be left destitute. 

But, gentlemen, is it right for the nation to kee}) on 
paying for life crowds of young fellows such as make u)> 
the greater part of this dead urif/ht ^ This is not all, 
however, for, there are the widows and the children who 
have, and are to have, pensions loo. You seem surprised, 
and well you may : but this is the fact. A young fellow 
who ha.s a pension for life, aye, or an old fellow either, 
will e.asily get a wife to enjoy it with him, and he will. 
I'll warrant him, take care that she shall not be old. So 
that here is absolutely a premium for entering into the 
holy state of matrimony. The husband, you will per- 
ceive, cannot prevent the wife from having the pension 
after his death. She is our widow, in this respect, not 
bis. She marries, in fact, with a jointure settled on her. 
The more children the husband leaves the better for the 
widow : for each child has a pension for a certain number 
of years. The man who, under such circum.stances, 
doe.s not marry, must be a woman-hater. An old man 
actually going into the grave may, by the mere ceremony 
of marriage, give any woman a pension for life. Even 
the widows and children of in.sane officers are not e.x- 
cluded. If an officer, now insane, but at large, were to 
marrv, there is nothing as the thing now stands to pre- 
vent his widow and children from having pensions. 
Were such things as the.se ever before heard of in the 
world ? Were such premiums ever before given for 
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breeding gentlemen and ladies, and that, too, while all 
sorts of projects are on foot to check the breeding of the 
labouring classes ? Can such a thing go on ? I say it 
cannot ; and, if it could, it must inevitably render this 
country the most contemptible upon the face of the 
earth. And yet, not a word of complaint is heard about 
these five millions and a quarter, expended in this way, 
while the country rings, fairly resounds, with the outcry 
about the six millions that are given to the labourers in 
the shape of poor-rates, but which, in fact, go, for the 
greater part, to pay what ought to be called wages. 
Unless, then, we speak out here ; unless we call for re- 
dress here ; unless we here seek relief, we shall not only 
be totally ruined, but we shall deserve it. 

The other class of persons, to whom I have alluded, as 
having taxes bestowed on them, are the poor clergy. Not 
of the church as by law established, to be sure, you will ' 
say! Yes, gentlemen, even to the poor clergy of the 
Established Church. We know well how rich that church 
is ; we know well how many millions it annually receives ; 
we know how opulent arc the bishops, how rich they 
die ; how rich, in short, a body it is. And yet fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds have, within the same number 
of years, been given, out of the taxes, partly raised on 
the labourers, for the relief of the poor clergy of that 
Church, while it i.s notorious that the livings are given 
in numerous cases by twos and three.3 to the same person, 
and while a clamour, enough to make the sky ring, is 
made about what is given in the shape of relief to the 
labouring classes ! Why, gentlemen, what do we want 
more than this one fact ? Does not this one fact suffi- 
ciently characterise the system under which we live 1 
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Dock not this prove that a change, a great change, is 
wanted ? Would it not be more natural to propose to 
get this money back from the Church, than to squeeze 
so much out of the bones of the labourers ? This the 
Parliament can do if it pleases ; and this it will do, if 
you do vour duty. 

Passing over several other topics, let me, gentlemen, 
now come to what, at the present moment, most nearly 
affects you ; nainely, the prospect as to prices. In the 
first place, this depends upon whether Peel s Bill will be 
repeale<l. As this depend.s a good deal upon the minis- 
ters, and as I am conv’inced that they know no more 
W’hat to do in the present emergency than the little boys 
and girls that are running up and down the street before 
this house, it is impossible for me, or for any one, to say 
what will be done in this respect. But, my opinion is 
decided, that the Bill will not be repealed. The ministers 
see tliat, if they were now to go back to the paj)er, it 
would not be the paper of 1819 ; but a paper never to 
be redeemed by gold ; that it would be assignats to all 
intents and purposes. That must of necessity cause the 
complete overthrow of the Government in a very short 
time. If, therefore, the minister.s sec the thing in this 
light, it is impossible that they should think of a repeal 
of Peel’s Bill. There appeared, last winter, a strong 
disposition to repeal the Bill ; and I verily believe that 
a repeal in effect, though not in name, was actually in 
contemplation. A Bill was brought in which wa.s de- 
scribed beforehand as intended to prolong the issue of 
small notes, and also to prolong the time for making 
Bank of England notes a legal tender. This would have 
been a repealing of Peel’s Bill in great part. The Bill, 
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when brought in, and when passed, as it finally was, 
contained no clause relative to legal tender ; and without 
that clause it was perfectly nugatory. Let me explain 
to you, gentlemen, what this Bill really is. In the 
seventeenth year of the late king’s reign, an Act was 
passed for a time limited, to prevent the issue of notes 
payable to bearer on demand, for any sums less than 
five pounds. In the twenty-seventh year of the late 
king's reign, this Act was made perpetual ; an<l the 
preamble of the Act sets forth, that it is made perpetual, 
because the preventing of small notes being made has been 
proved to be for the good of the nation. Nevertheless, in 
just ten years afterwards ; that is to say, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, when the 
bank stopped payment, this salutary Act was suspended ; 
indeed, it was absolutely necessary, for there was no gold 
to pay with. It continued suspended, until 1819, when 
Mr. Peel’s Bill was passed, when a Bill was passed to 
suspend it still further, until the year 1825. You will 
observe, then, that last winter there wore yet three years 
to come, during which the banks might make small notes 
if they would. Yet this new Bill was passed last winter 
to authorise them to make small notes until the year 
1833. The measure was wholly uncalled for. It ap- 
peared to be altogether unnecessary ; but, as I have just 
said, the intention was to introduce into this Bill a clause 
to continue the legal tender until 1833 ; and that would, 
indeed, have made a great alteration in the state of things ; 
and, if extended to the Bank of England, would have 
been, in effect, a complete repeal of Peel’s Bill. 

It was fully expected by the coimtry bankers, that the 
legal tender clause would have been inserted ; but, before 
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it came to the trial, the ministers gave way, and the clause 
was not inserted. The reason for tlieir giving way. I do 
verily believe, had it.s principal foundation in their per- 
ceiving, that the public would clearly see that such a 
measure would make the paper-money merely assignats. 
The legal tender not having been enacted, the StTiall- 
note Bill can do nothing towards augmenting the f|uan- 
tity of circulating medium. As the law now stands. 
Bunk of England note.s are, in elT<?ct, a Iri/nl tender. If 
I owe a debt of twenty pounds, and tender Bank of 
England notes in payment, the law says that you sliall 
not arre.st me : that you may bring your action, if you 
like ; that I may pay the notes into court ; that you 
may go on with your action ; that you shall pay all the 
costs, and I none. At last you gain your action ; you 
obtain judgment and execution, or whatever el.se the 
everlasting law allows of. And what have you got then ? 
Why the notes ; the same identical note.s the .sherifi will 
bring you. You will not take them. Go to law with 
the sheriff them. He pays the notes into court. More 
coHt.s for you to pay. And thus you go on ; but without 
ever touching or seeing gold ! 

Now, gentlemen, Peel’s Bill puts an end to nil tliis 
pn^tty work on the first day of next May. If you have 
a handful of a country banker’s rags now, and go to liim 
for payment, he will tender you Bank of England note.s ; 
and if you like the paying of co.sts you may go to law for 
gold. But when the first of next May comes, he must 
put gold into your hand.s in exchange for your notes, if 
you choose it ; or you may clap a bailiff’s hand upon his 
shoulder ; and if he choose to pay into court, he must pay 
in gold, and pay your costs also as far as you have gone. 
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This makes a strange alteration in the thing ! And 
everybody must see that the Bank of England and the 
country bankers — that all, in short, arc preparing for the 
first of May. It is clear that there must be a further 
diminution of the paper-money. It is hard to say the 
precise degree of effect that this will have upon prices ; 
but that it must bring them down is clear ; and, for my 
own part, I am fully persuaded, that they will come 
down to the standard of prices in France, be those prices 
what they may. This, indeed, was acknowledged by 
Mr. Huskisson in the Agricultural Report of 1821. That 
two countries so near together, both having gold as a 
currency or standard, should differ very widely from each 
other, in the price of farm-produce, is next to impossible . 
and therefore, when our legal tender shall be completely 
done away, to the price.s of France you must come ; and 
those prices cannot, I think, in the present state of 
Europe, much exceed three or four shillings a bushel for 
good wheat. 

You know, as well as I do, that it is impossible, with 
the present taxes and rates and tithes, to pay any rent 
at all with prices upon that scale. Let loan-jobbers, 
stock-jobbers, Jews, and the whole tribe of tax-eaters 
say what they will, you know that it is impossible, as 
you also know it would be cruelly unjust to wring from 
the labourer the means of paying rent, while those taxes 
and tithes remain. Something must be taken off. The 
labourers’ wages have already been reduced as low as 
possible. All public pay and salaries ought to be re- 
duced ; and the tithes also ought to be reduced ; as they 
might be to a great amount without any injury to 
religion. The interest of the debt ought to be largely 
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reduced ; but, as none of the others can, with any sltow 
of justice, take place, witltont a reduction of the tithes, 
and as I arn for confining myself to one object at presejit, 
I will give you as a toast, leaving you to drink it or not 
as you please, A large Ilaiiiction of Tithes. 

Soniebody proposed to drink this toast with three times 
three, which was accordingly done, and tlie sound might 
have been heard down to the close. 


FROM DOVER. THROUGH THE iJsLE OF THAXET. 
BY CANTERBURY AND FAVERSHAM, ACROS.S 
TO MAIDSTONE, UP TO TONBRIDGE. THROUt'.H 
THE WEALD OF KENT AND OVER THE Hildas 
BY WESTERHAM AND HAYS. TO THE WEN 

Dover, 

Wednesday, 3 Sept. 1823 (Evening). 

Os Monda}’ I was balancing in my own mind whether I 
should go to France or not. To-day I have decided the 
question in the negative, and shall set oQ this evening 
for the Isle of Thanet ; that spot so famous for corn. 

I broke off without giving an account of the country 
between Folke.stone and Dover, which is a very interest- 
ing one in itself, and was peculiarly interesting to me on 
many accounts. I have often mentioned, in describing 
the parts of the country over which I have travelled ; 
I have often mentioned the chalk-ridge and also the sand- 
ridge, which I had traced, running parallel with each 
other, from about Farnhani, in Surrey, to Sevenoak.s, in 
Kent. The reader must remember how particular I have 
been to observe that, in going up from Chilworth and 
Albury, through Dorking, Reigate, Godstone, and so on, 
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the two chains, or ridges, approach so near to each other, 
that, in many places, you actually have a chalk-bank to 
your right and a sand-bank to your left, at not more 
than forty yards from each other. In some places, these 
chains of hills run off from each other to a great distance, 
even to a distance of twenty miles. They then approach 
again towards each other, and so they go on. I was 
always desirous to ascertain whether these chains, or 
ridges, continued on thus fo the sea. I have now found 
that they do. And if you go out into the channel, at 
Folkestone, there you see a sand cliff and a chalk cliff. 
Folkestone stands upon the sand, in a little dell about 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards from the very 
termination of the ridge. All the way along, the chalk 
ridge is the most lofty, until you come to Leith Hill 
and Hindhead ; and here, at Folkestone, the sand-ridge 
tapers off in a sort of flat towards the sea. The land is 
like what it is at Rcigate, a very steep hill ; a hill of 
full a mile high, and bending exactly in the same manner 
as the hill at Reigate does. The turnpike-road winds up 
it and goes over it in exactly the same manner as that 
at Reigate. The land to the south of the hill begins a 
poor, thin, white loam upon the chalk ; soon gets to be 
a very fine rich loam upon the chalk ; goes on till it 
mingles the chalky loam with the sandy loam ; and thus 
it goes on down to the sea-beach, or to the edge of the 
cliff. It is a beautiful bed of earth here, resembling in 
extent that on the south side of Portsdown Hill rather 
than that of Reigate. The crops here are always good 
if they are good anywhere. A large part of this fine 
tract of land, as well as the little town of Sandgate 
(which is a beautiful little place upon the beach itself), 
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and also great part of the town of Folkestone helonii, 
they tell me, to Lord Radnor, who takes his title of 
viscount from Folkestone. Upon tlie hill begins, and 
continues on for .some miles, that stiff red loam, approach- 
ing to a clay, which I have several times described as 
forming the .soil at the top of this chalk-ridge. 1 spoke 
of it in the Rojislcr of the 16th of August last, page -109. 
and I then siiid it was like the land on the top of this 
very ridge at Ashman.sworth in the north of Hamp.shire. 
At Keigate you find jirecisely the same soil upon the top 
of the hill, a very red, clayey sort of loam, with big yellow 
flint stones in it. Everywhere, the soil i.s the same upon 
the top of the high part of thi.s ridge. I have now fouiul 
it to be the same, on the edge of the sea, that I found it 
on the north-cast corner of Hampshire. 

From the hill, you keep descen<ling all the way to 
Dov<?r, a distance of about six miles, anil it i.s absolutely 
six mile.s of down hill. On your right, you have the 
loftv land which forms a .series of chalk cliffs, from the 
top of which you look into the sea ; on your left, you 
have ground that goes rising up from you in the same 
sort of way. The turnpike-road goes down the middle 
of a valley, each side of which, as far as you can see, 
may be about a mile an<l a half. It is six miles long, 
you will remember ; and here, therefore, witli very little 
interruption, very few chasms, there are eif/fiteen square 
miles of corn. It is a patch such as you very seldom see, 
and especially of corn so good a.s it is here. I should 
think that the wheat all along here would average pretty 
nearly four quarters to the acre. A few oat.n are sown. 
A great deal of barlev, and that a very fine crop. 

The town of Dover is like other sea-port towns ; but 
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really much more clean, and with less blackguard people 
in it than I ever observed in any sea-port before. It is 
a most picturesque place, to be sure. On one side of it 
rises, upon the top of a very steep hill, the Old Castle, 
with all its fortifications. On the other side of it there 
is another clialk hill, the side of which is pretty nearly 
per]>endicular, and rises up from sixty to a hundred leet 
higher than the tops of the houses, which stand pretty 
nearly close to the foot of the hill. 

I got into Dover rather late. It was dusk when I was 
going down the street towards the quay. I happened to 
look up, and was quite astoni.shed to perceive cows 
grazing upon a spot apparently fifty feet above the tops 
of the houses, and measuring horizontally not, perhaps, 
more than ten or twenty feet from a line which would 
have formed a continuation into the air. I went up to 
the same spot, the next day, myself ; and you actually 
look down upon the houses, as you look out of a window 
upon people in the street. The valley that runs down 
from Folkestone is, when it gets to Dover, crossed by 
another valley that runs down from Canterbury, or, at 
least, from the Canterbury direction. It is in the gorge 
of this cross valley that Dover is built. The two chalk 
hills jut out into the sea, and the water that comes up 
between them forms a harbour for this ancient, most 
interesting, and beautiful place. On the hill to the north 
stands the castle of Dover, which is fortified in the 
ancient manner, except on the sea side, where it has the 
steep Cliff for a fortification. On the south side of the 
town the hill is, I believe, rather more lofty than that 
on the north side ; and here is that cliff which is described 
by Shakespeare in the play of King Lear. It is fearfully 
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steep, certainly. Very nearly perpendicular for a con* 
.siderable distance. The frras.s grows well, to the very tip 
of the cliff ; and you seecow.sand sheep grazing there with 
a.s much unconcern as if grazing in the bottom of a valley. 

It was not, however, these natural curiosities that took 
me over ihi^ hill ; I went to see, with my own eyes, 
something of the sort of mean.s that had been made use 
of to squander away countless millions of money. Here 
i.s a hill containing, probably, a couple of square miles or 
more, hollowed like a honeycomb. Here arc line upon 
line, trench upon trench, cavern upon cavern, bomb- 
proof upon bomb-proof ; in short the very sight of the 
thing convince-^ you that either madness the most humi- 
liating, or profligacy the most scandalous rnu.st have bi?en 
at work here for years. The question that every man 
of seiLsc asks is : What rea.son had you to suppose that 
the French would ever come to this hill to attack it, while 
the rest of the country was so much more ea.sy to as.sail ? 
However, let any man of good plain understanding go 
and look at the works that have here been performed 
and that are now all tumbling into ruin. Let him a.sk 
what this cavern was for ; what that ditch was for : 
what thi.s tank was for : and why all the.se horrible holes 
and hiding'place.s at an expense of millions upon millions ? 
Let this scene be brought and placed under the eyes of 
the people of England, and let them be told that Pitt 
and Dundas and Perceval had these thing.sdone to prevent 
the country from being conquered ; with voice unanimous 
the nation would instantly exclaim : Let the French or 
let the devil take us, rather than let us resort to means 
of defence like these. This is, perhaps, the only set of 
fortifications in the world ever framed for mere hiding. 
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There is no appearance of any intention to annoy an 
enemy. It is a parcel of holes made in a hill, to hide 
Englishmen from Frenchmen. Just as if the Frenchmen 
would come to this hill ! Just as if they would not go 
(if they came at all) and land in Romney Marsh, or on 
Pevensey Level, or anywhere else, rather than come to 
this hill ; rather than come to crawl up Shakespeare’s Cliff. 
All the way along the coast, from this very hill to Ports- 
mouth ; or pretty nearly all the way, is a flat. What the 
devil should they come to this hill for, then ? And when 
you ask this question, they tell you that it is to have an 
army here behind the French, after they had marched 
into the country ! And for a purpose like this ; for a 
purpose so stupid, so senseless, so mad as this, and withal, 
so scandalously disgraceful, more brick and stone have 
been buried in this hill than would go to build a neat 
new cottage for every labouring man in the counties of 
Kent and of Sussex. 

Dreadful is the scourge of such ministers. However, 
those who supported them will now have to suffer. The 
money must have been squandered purposely, and for 
the worst ends. Fool as Pitt was ; unfit as an old hack 
of a lawyer, like Dundas, was to judge of the means of 
defending the country, stupid as both these fellows were, 
and as their brother lawyer, Perceval, was too : unfit as 
these lawyers were to judge in any such a case, they must 
have known that this was an useless expenditure of 
money. They must have known that ; and, therefore, 
their general folly, their general ignorance, is no apology 
for their conduct. What they wanted was to prevent 
the landing, not of Frenchmen, but of French principles ; 
that is to say, to prevent the example of the French from 
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being alluring to the people of Englan«l. The devil a bit 
did they care for the Bourbons. Tbev rejoice<l at the 
killing of the king. They rejoiced at the atheistical 
decree. They rejoiced at everything calculated to alarm 
the timiil and to excite horror in the people of England 
in general. Tliey wanted to keep out of England tho.se 
princij)los which liad a natural tetnlency to de.strov 
boroughmongering, and to put an end to peculation un<i 
plunder. No matter whether by the mean.s of martello 
towers, making a great chalk hill a honeycomb, cutting 
a canal thirty feet wide to stoj) the march of the armies 
of the Danube and the Rhine : no matter how they 
squandered the money, so that it silenced some and made 
others bawl to answer their great purpose of preventing 
French example from having an influence in England. 
Simply their object was this ; to make the P'ronch people 
mi-serable ; to force back the Bourbons upon them as a 
me/tuH of making them miserable ; to degrade France, 
to make the people wretched ; and then to have to say 
to the people of Englantl, Book there : see whnt they have 
got hy their attempts to obtain liberty ! This was their 
object. They did not want martello towers and honey- 
combed chalk hills anrl mad canals : thev did not want 
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the.'»e to keep out the French armies. The borough- 
mongers and the parsons cared nothing about the French 
arinie.*<. It was the French example that the lawyers, 
boroughmongers, and parsons wished to keep out. And 
what have they done ? It U impos-sible to be upon this 
honeycombed hill, upon this enormous mas.s of anti- 
Jacobin expenditure, w’ithout seeing the chalk cliffs of 
Calai.s and the cornfields of France. At this season it is 
impossible to sec tho.se fields without knowing that the 
R.R. r. 
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farmers are getting in their corn there as well as here ; 
and it is impossible to think of that fact without reflect- 
ing, at the same time, on the example which the farmers 
of France liold out to the farmers of England. Looking 
down from this very anti-Jacobin hill, this day, 1 saw 
the parsons’ shocks of wheat and barley, left in the field 
after the fanner had taken his away. Turning my head, 
and looking across the Channel, “ There,” said I, pointing 
to France, “ there the spirited and sensible people have 
ridded themselves of this burden, of which our farmers 
so bitterly complain.” It is impossible not to recollect 
here, that, in numerous petitions, sent up, too, by the 
loyal, complaints have been made that the English farmer 
has to carry on a competition against the French farmer 
who has no tithes to pay ! Well, loyal genilemen, why do 
not you petition, then, to be relieved from tithes ? What 
do you mean else ? Do you mean to call upon our big 
gentlemen at Whitehall for them to compel the French 
to pay tithes ? Oh, you loyal fools ! Better hold your 
tongues about the French not paying tithes. Better do 
that, at any rate, for never will they pay tithes again. 

Here is a large tract of land upon these hills at Dover, 
which is the property of the public, having been purchased 
at an enormous expense. This is now let out as pasture 
land to people of the town. I dare say that the letting 
of this land is a curious affair. If there were a member 
for Dover who would do what he ought to do, he would 
soon get before the public a list of the tenants, and of 
the rents paid by them. I should like very much to see 
such list. Butterworth, the bookseller in Fleet Street, 
he who is a sort of metropolitan of the Methodists, is one 
of the members for Dover. The other is, I believe, that 
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Wilbraham or Bootle or Bootle Wilbrahani, or some such 
name, that is a Lancashire magistrate. So that Dover 
is prettily set up. However, there is nothing of this .sort 
that can, in the pre.sent state of things, be deemed to he of 
any real consequence. As long as the people at Whitehall 
can go on paying the interest of the debt in full, so long 
will there be no change worth the attention of any 
rational man. In the meantime the French nation will 
be going on rising over us ; and our ministers will be 
cringing and crawling to every nation upon earth who is 
known to posses.s a cannon or a barrel of powder. 

This very day I have read Mr. Canning's speech at 
Liverpool, with a Yankee con.sul sitting on hi.s right haml. 
Not a word now about the bits of bunting and the hr 
frigates ; but now, America is the lovely daughter, who 
in a moment of exce.ssive love has gone off with a lover 
(to wit, the French) and left the tender mother to mourn ! 
What a fop! And this is the man that talked so big 
and so bold. This is the clever, the profound, the blus- 
tering, too, and above all things, “ the high spirited 
Mr. Canning. However, more of this hereafter. I mu.st 
get from this Dover, as fast as I can. 

Sandwich, 

Wednesday, 3 Sept., Night. 

I got to this place about half an hour after the ringing 
of the eight o’clock bell, or curfew, which I heard about 
two milc.s di.stancc from the place. From the town of 
Dover you come up the Castle Hill, and have a most 
beautiful view from the top of it. You have the sea, the 
chalk cliffs of Calais, the high land at Boulogne, the town 
of Dover just under you, the valley towards Folkestone, 
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and the much more beautiful valle}' towards Canterbury ; 
and going on a little further, you have the Downs and 
the Essex or Suffolk coast in full view, ^vith a most 
beautiful corn country to ride along through. The corn 
was chiefly cut between Dover and Walmer. The barley 
almost all cut and tied up in sheaf. Nothing but the 
beans seemed to remain standing along here. They are 
not quite so good as the rest of the corn ; but they are 
by no means bad. When I came to the village of Walmer, 
I inquired for the ca.stle ; that famous place, where Pitt, 
Dundas, Perceval, and all the whole tribe of plotters 
against the French Revolution had carried on their plots. 
After coming through the village of Walmer, you see the 
entrance of the castle away to the right. It is situated 
pretty nearly on the water’s edge, and at the bottom of 
a little dell, about a furlong or so from the turnpike-road. 
This is now the habitation of our groat minister, Robert 
Bankes Jenkinson, son of Charles of that name. When 
I was told, by a girl who was leasing in a field by the road 
.side, that that was Walmer Castle, I stopped short, pulled 
my horse round, looked steadfastly at the gateway, and 
could not help exclaiming : “ Oh, thou who inhabitest 
that famous dwelling ; thou, who hast always been in 
place, let who might be out of place ! Oh, thou ever- 
lasting placeman ! thou sage of ‘ over-production,’ do 
but cast thine eyes upon this barley field, where, if I am 
not greatly deceived, there are from seven to eight 
quarters upon the acre ! Oh, thou whose Courier news- 
paper has just informed its readers that wheat will be 
seventy shillings the quarter in the month of November : 
oh, thou wise man, I pray thee come forth from thy 
oastle, and tell me what thou wilt do if wheat should 
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happen to be, at the up[)ointefl time, thirty-five slullin^zs. 
instead of seventy shillings, the quarter. Sage of ov<t- 
production, farewell. If thou hast life, thou wilt he 
minister as long a.s thou canst pay the interest of the 
debt in full, but not one ndniite longer. The moment 
thou ceasest to be able to squeeze from the Normans a 
sufficiencv to count down to the Jew.s their full tale, that 
moment, thou great stern-path-of-duty man, thou wilt 
begin to be taught the true meaning of the words 
M ininterial Responsihililif." 

Deal is a most villainous place. It is full of filthy- 
looking people, (ireat de.solation of abomination has 
been going on here ; tremendous barracks, partly pulled 
<lown and partly tumbling down, and j)nrtly ocoupied 
by sohliers. Everything seems upon the perish. 1 was 
glad to hurry along through it, and to leave its inns ami 
public-houses to be occupied by the tarred, and trow- 
sered, and hluc-und-bufi crew whose very vicinage I 
always detest. From Deal you come along to Upper 
Deal, which, it scenes, was the original village ; thence 
upon a beautiful road to Sandwich, which i.s a rotten 
borough. Rottenness, putridity is excellent for land, 
but bad for boroughs. This place, which is a.s villainous 
a hole as one would wish to see, is surrounded by some 
of the finest land in the world. Along on one side of it 
lies a marsh. On the other side.s of it is land which they 
tell me bears seven quarters of wheat to an acre. It is 
certainly very 6ne ; for I saw large pieces of radish-seed 
on the roadside ; this seed is grown for the seedsmen in 
London ; and it will grow on none but rich land. All 
the corn is carried here except some beans and some 
barley. 
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Canterbury, 

Thursday Afternoon, 4 Sept. 

In cjuitting Sandwich, you immediately cross a river up 
which vessels bring coals from the sea. This marsh is 
about a couple of miles wide. It begins at the sea-beach, 
opposite the Downs, to my right hand, coming from 
Sandwich, and it wheels round to my left and ends at 
the sea-beach, oppo.site Margate roads. This marsh was 
formerly covered with the sea. very likely ; and hence 
the land within this sort of semicircle, the name of which 
is Thanet, was called an Isle. It is, in fact, an island 
now, for tile same reason that Portsea is an island, and 
that New York is an island ; for there certainly is the 
water in this river that goes round and connects one part 
of the sea with the other. I had to cross this river, and 
to cro.ss the marsh, before I got into the famous Isle of 
Thanet, which it was my intention to cross. Soon after 
crossing the river, I passed by a place for making salt, 
and could not help recollecting that there are no excise- 
men in these .salt-making places in France, that, before 
the Revolution, the French were most cruelly oppressed 
by the duties on salt, that they had to endure, on that 
account, the most horrid tyranny that ever was kno^vn, 
except, perhaps, that practised in an Exchequer that shall 
here be nameless ; that thousands and thousands of men 
and women were every year sent to the galleys for what 
was called smuggling salt ; that the fathers and even the 
mothers were imprisoned or whipped if the children were 
detected in smuggling salt : I could not help reflecting, 
with delight, as I looked at these salt-pans in the Isle of 
Thanet ; I could not help reflecting, that in spite of Pitt, 
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Diindas, Perceval, and the rest of the crew, in spite of 
the caverns of Dover and the inartello towers in Romney 
Marsh ; in spite of all the spies and all the bayonets, 
and the six hundred iniliions of debt and the hundred 
and fiftv millions of dead-weipht. and the two hundred 
millions of poor-rates that are now squeezing the horough- 
mongers. squeezing the farmers, puzzling the fellows at 
Whitehall and making Mark Lane a scene of greater 
interest than the Chamber of the Privy Council ; with 
delight as I jogged along under the first beams of the sun, 

I reflected that, in spite of all the malignant measures 
that ha<l brought so much misery upon England, the 
gallant French people had ridded themselves of the 
tyranny which sent them to the galleys for endeavouring 
to use without tax the salt which God sent upon their 
shores. Can any man tell why we should still be paying 
five, or six, or seven shillings a bushel for salt, instead of 
one ? We did pay fifteen shillings a bushel, tax. And 
why is two shillings a bu-Shcl kept on ; Because, if they 
were taken off, the salt-tax-gathcring crew must be dis- 
charged ! This tax of two shillings a bushel causes the 
consumer to pay five, at the least, more than he would 
if there were no tax at all ! When, great Gml ! when 
shall we be allowed to enjoy God’s gifts, in freedom, as 

the people of France enjoy them ? 

On the marsh I found the same sort of sheep as on 
Romnev Marsh ; but the cattle here arc chiefly Welsh ; 
black, and called runts. They are nice hardy cattle: 
and, I am told, that this is the description of cattle that 
they fat all the way up on this north side of 
When I got upon the corn land in the Isle of Thanet, 
got into a garden indeed. There is hardly any fallow ; 
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comparatively few turnips. It is a country of corn. 
Most of the harvest is in ; but there are some fields of 
wheat and of barley not yet housed. A great many 
}ueces of lucerne, and all of them very fine. I loft Rams- 
gate to my right about three miles, and went right across 
the island to Margate ; but that place is so thickly settled 
with stock-jobbing cuckolds, at this time of the year, 
that, having no fancy to get their horns stuck into me[ 
I turned away to my left when I got within about half 
a mile of the town. I got to a little hamlet, where I 
breakfasted ; but could get no corn for my horse, and 
no bacon for myself ! All was corn around me. Barn.s, 
I should think, two hundred feet long ; ricks of enormous 
size and mo.st numerous ; crops of wheat, five quarters 
to an acre, on the average ; and a public-house without 
either bacon or corn ! The labourers' houses, all along 
through this island, beggarly in the extreme. The people 
dirty, poor-looking ; ragged, but particularly dirty. The 
men and boys with dirty faces, and dirty smock-frocks, 
and dirty shirts; and, good God! what a difference 
between the wife of a labouring man here, and the wife 
of a labouring man in the forests and woodlands of 
Hampshire and Sussex ! Invariably have I ob.served 
that the richer the soil, and the more destitute of woods ; 
that IS to say. the more purely a corn country, the more 
miserable the labourers. The cause is this, the great, 
the big bull frog grasps all. In this beautiful island 
every inch of land is appropriated by the rich. No 
hedges, no ditches, no commons, no grassy lanes : a 
country divided into great farms ; a few trees surround 
the great farm-house. All the rest is bare of trees ; and 
the wretched labourer has not a stick of wood, and has 
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no place for a pig or cow to graze, or even to lie down 
upon. The rabbit countries are the countries for labour- 
ing men. There the ground is not so valuable. There 
it is not so easily appropriated by the few. Here, in 
this island, the work is almost all done bv the hor.'^es. 
The liorses plough the ground : they sow the ground : 
they hoe the ground ; they carry the corn home ; they 
thresh it out ; and they carry it to market : nay, in thii 
island, they rake the ground ; they rake up the straggling 
straw.s and ears ; .so that they do the whole, excej)t the 
reaping and the mowing. It is impossible to have an 
idea of anything more miserable than the state of the 
labourers in this part of the country. 

After comiitg by Margate, I passed a village called 
Monckton, and another called Sarr. At Sarr there is a 
bridge, over which you come out of the island, as you go 
into it over the bridge at San<lwich. At Monckton they 
hafl seventeen men working on the roads, though the harvest 
was not quite in, and though, of course, it had all to be 
threshed out ; but, at Monckton, they had four threshing 
machines ; and they have three threshing machines at 
Sarr, though there, also, they have several men upon the 
roads 1 This is a shocking state of things ; and in spite 
of everything that the Jenkinsons and the Scots can do, 
this state of things must be changed. 

At Sarr, or a little way further back, I saw a man who 
had just begun to reap a field of canary seed. The plants 
were too far advanced to be cut in order to be bleached 
for the making of plat ; but I got the reaper to select roe 
a few green stalks that grew near a bu.sb that stood on the 
outside of the piece. These I have brought on with me, 
in order to give them a trial. At Sarr I began to cross 
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the Tnarsh, and had, after this, to come through the 
village of Up-street, and another village called Steady, 
before I got to Canterbury. At Up-street I was struck 
with the words written upon a board which was fastened 
upon a pole, which pole was standing in a garden near a 
neat little box of a house. The words were these. 

Paradise Place. Spring guns and steel traps are set 
here. " A pretty idea it must give us of Paradise to know 
that spring guns and .steel traps are set in it ! This is 
doubtless some stock-jobber s place ; for, in the first 
place, the name is likely to have been selected bv one of 
that crew ; and, in the next place, whenever any of them 
go to the country, they look upon it that they are 
to begin a sort of warfare against everything around 
them. They invariably look upon every labourer as a 
thief. 

As you approach Canterbury, from the Isle of Thanct, 
you have another instance of the squanderings of the 
lawyer ministers. Nothing equals the ditches, the 
caverns, the holes, the tanks, and hiding-places of the hill 
at Dover ; but, considerable as the city of Canterbury is, 
that c:ty, within its gates, stands upon less ground than 
those horrible erections, the barracks of Pitt, Dundas, 
and Perceval. They are perfectly enormous ; but thanks 
be unto God, they begin to crumble down. They have 
a sickly hue : all is lassitude about them : endless are 
their lawns, their gravel walks, and their ornaments ; 
but their lawns are unshaven, their gravel walks grassy, 
and their ornaments putting on the garments of ugliness. 
You see the grass growing opposite the doorways. A 
hole in the window strikes you here and there. Lamp 
posts there are, but no lamps. Here are horse-barracks. 
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foot-barracks, artillery-barracks, engineer-barracks : a 
whole country of barracks; but only here and there a 
soldier. The thing is actually perishing. It is typical 
of the state of the great Thing of things. It gave me 
inexpres-sible pleasure to perceive the gloom that seemed 
to hang over these barracks, which once swarmed with 
soldiers and their blithe companions, as a hive swarms 
with bees. These barracks now look like the environs 
of a hive in winter. Westminster Abbey Church is not 
the place for the monument of Pitt ; the statue of the 
g;reat snorting bawler ought to be .stuck up here, just in 
the midst of this hundred or two of acres covered with 
barracks. These barracks, too. were erected in order to 
compel the French to return to the payment of tithes ; 
in order to bring their necks again under the yoke of the 
lords and the clergy. That has not been accomplished. 
The P'ronch, as Mr. Hoggart assures us, have neither 
tithes, taxes, nor rates : and the i>eople of Canterbury 
know that they have a hop-duty to pay. while Mr. Hoggart, 
of Broad Street, tells them that he has farms to let. in 
France, where there are hop-gardens and where there is 
no hop-duty. They have lately had races at Canterbury : 
and the mayor and aldermen, in order to get the Prince 
Leopold to attend them, presented him with the Freedom 
of the City ; but it rained all the time and he did not 
come! The mayor and aldermen do not understand 
things half so well as this German gentleman, who has 
managed his matters as well, I think, as any one that 

This fine old town, or rather city, is remarkable for 
cleanlines-s and nicene.ss. notwithstanding it has a cathe- 
dral in it. The country round it is very rich, and this 
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year, while the hops are so bad in most other parts, they 
are not so very bad just about Canterbury. 

Elverton Farm, near Faversham, 
Friday Morning, 5 Sept. 

In Roing through Canterbury, yesterday, I gave a boy 
sixpence to hold my horse, while I went into the cathe- 
dral, just to thank St. Swithin for the trick that he had 
played my friends, the Quakers. Led along by the wet 
weather till after the harvest had actually begun, and 
then to find the weather turn fine, all of a sudden ! This 
must have soused them pretty decently ; and I hear of 
one, who, at Canterbury, has made a bargain by which 
he will certainly lose two thousand pounds. The land 
where I am now i.s equal to that of the Isle of Thanet. 
The harvest is nearly over, and all the crops have been 
prodigiously fine. In coming from Canterbury, you 
come to the top of a hill, called Baughton Hill, at four 
miles from Canterbury on the London Road ; and you 
there look down into one of the finest flats in England. 
A piece of marsh comes up nearly to Faversham ; and at 
the edge of that marsh lies the farm where I now am. 
The land here is a deep loam upon chalk ; and this is 
also the nature of the land in the Isle of Thanet and all 
the way from that to Dover. The orchards grow well 
upon this soil. The trees grow finely, the fruit is large 
and of fine flavour. 

In 1821 1 gave Mr. William Waller; who lives here, some 
American apple-cuttings ; and he has now some as fine 
Newton Pippins as one would wish to see. They are very 
large of their sort ; very free in their growth ; and they 
promise to be very fine apples of the kind. Mr. Waller 
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had cuttings from me of several sorts, in 1822. Those 
were cut down lust year : they have, of co\irse, n^ade 
shoots this summer : and great numbers of these shoots 
have fruit-spur.s, which will have blossom, if not fruit 
next year. This very rarely happens, I believe ; and 
the state of Mr. Waller's tree.s clearly proves to me that 
the introduction of these American trees wojild be a great 
improvement. 

My American apple.s, when I left Kensington, promised 
to be very fine ; and the apples, which 1 have frequently 
mentioned as being upon cuttings impgrted last spring, 
promised to come to perfection ; a thing which, 1 believe, 
we have not an instance of before. 


Merryworth, 

Friday Evening, 5 Sept. 

A friend at Tenterden told me that, if I had a mind to 
know Kent, I must go through Romney Marsh to Dover, 
from Dover to Sandwich, from Sandwich to Margate, 
from Margate to Canterbury, from Canterbury to Favers- 
ham, from Faversham to Maidstone, and from Maidstone 
to Tonbridge. I found from Mr. Waller, this morning, 
that the regular turnpike route, from his house to Maid- 
stone, was through Sittingbourne. I had been along 
that road several times ; and besides, to be covered with 
dust was what I could not think of, when I had it in my 
power to get to Maidstone without it. I took the road 
across the country, quitting the London road, or rather, 
crossing it, in the dell, between Ospringe and Green 
Street. I instantly began to go up hill, slowly, indeed , 
but up hill. I came through the villages of Newnham, 
Doddington, Ringlestonc. and to that of Hollingbourne. 
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I had come up hill for thirteen miles, from Mr. Waller’s 
house. At last, I got to the top of this hill, and went 
along, for some distance, upon level ground. I found I 
was got upon just the same sort of land as that on the hill 
at Folkestone, at Reigate, at Ropley, and at Ashmans- 
worth. The red clayey loam, mixed up with great yellow 
Hint stones. I found fine meadows here, just such as are 
at Ashmansworth (that is to say, on the north Hampshire 
hill.s). This sott of ground is characterised by an 
astonishing depth that they have to go for the water. 
At Ashmansworth, they go to a depth of more than 
three hundred feet. As I was riding along upon the 
top of this hill in Kent I saw the same beautiful sort of 
meadows that there are at Ashmansworth ; I saw the 
corn backward ; I was just thinking to go up to .some 
house, to ask how far they had to go for water, when 1 
saw a large well-bucket, and all the chains and wheels 
belonging to such a concern ; but here was also the 
tackle for a horse to work in drawing up the water ! I 
asked about the depth of the well ; and the information 
I received must have been incorrect ; because I was told 
it was three hundred yards. I asked this of a public- 
house keeper further on, not seeing anybody where the 
farm-house was. I make no doubt that the depth is, 
as near as po.ssible, that of Ashmansworth. Upon the 
top of this hill, I saw’ the finest field of beans that I have 
seen this year, and, by very far, indeed, the finest piece of 
hops. A beautiful piece of hops, surrounded by beautiful 
plantations of young ash, producing poles for hop- 
gardens. My road here pointed towards the west. It 
soon wheeled round towards the south ; and, all of a 
sudden, I found myself upon the edge of a hill, as lofty 
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and as steep as that at Folkestone, at Reipate, or at Ash- 
mansworth. It was the same famous chalk ridpe that 
I was crossing again. When I got to the edge of the hill, 
and before I got off my horse to lead him down this more 
than mile of a lull. I .sat and .surveyed the prospect before 
me, and to the right and to the left. Thi.s is what the 
people of Kent call the Garden of Eden. It i.s a district 
of meadows, corn fields, hop-gardens, and orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries and filberts, with very little if nn\ 
land which cannot, with propriety, be called good. There 
are plantations of chc.stiiut and of ash fretjuently occiir- 
ring ; and as these arc cut when long enough to make 
poles for hop.s, they are at all time.s objects of great 


At the foot of the hill of which I have been speaking i.s 
the village of Hollingboiirne ; thence you come on to 
Maid.stone. From Maidstone to this place (Merryworth) 
is about seven miles, and the-se are the finest seven miles 
that I have ever seen in England or anywhere else. The 
Medway i.s to your left, with its meadows about a mile 
wide. You cro.s.s the Medway, in coming out of Maid- 
stone, and it goes and finds its way down to Rochc.ster, 
through a break in the chalk ridge. From Maidstone 
to Merryworth, 1 should think that there were hop- 
gardens on one half of the way on both sides of the road. 
Then looking across the Medway, you sec hop-gardens 
and orchards two miles deep, on the side of a gently- 
ri-sing ground : and this continues with you all the way 
from Maidstone to Merryworth. The orchards form a 
great feature of the country ; and the plantations of 
ashes and of che.stnuts that I mentioned before, add 
greativ to the beauty. These gardens of hops are kept 
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very clean, in general, though some of them have been 

neglected this year owing to the bad appearance of the 

crop. The culture is sometimes mixed : that is to say, 

apple-trees or cherry-trees or filbert-trees and hops in 

the same ground. This is a good way, they say,’ of 

raising an orchard. I do not believe it ; and I think 

that nothing is gained by any of these mixtures. They 

plant apple-trees or cherry-trees in rows here ; they then 

plant a filbert-tree close to each of these large fruit-trees ■ 

and then they cultivate the middle of the ground bv 

planting potatoes. This is being too greedy. It is 

impossible that they can gain by this. What they gain 

one way they lose the other way ; and I verily believe 

that the most profitable way would be never to mix 

things at all. In coming from Maidstone I passed 

through a village called Teston. where Lord Basham has 
a seat. 


Tonbridge, 

Saturday Morning^ 6 Sept. 

I came off from Merryworth a little before five o’clock, 
passed the seat of Lord Torrington, the friend of Mr. 
Barretto. This Mr. Barretto ought not to be forgotten 
so soon. In 1820 he sued for articles of the peace against 
Lord Torrington, for having menaced him, in consequence 
of his having pressed his lordship about some money. 
It seems that Lord Torrington had known him in the 
East Indies ; that they came home together, or .soon 
after one another ; that his lordship invited Mr. Barretto 
to his best parties in India ; that he got him introduced 
at court in England by Sidmouth ; that he got him made 
a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and that he tried to get 
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him introduced into Parliament. His lordship, when 
Barretto rudely pressed him for his money, remindexl 
him of all this, and of the many difficulties that he had 
had to overcome with regard to his colour and so fortli. 
Neverthele.ss, the dingy skinned court visitant pressed 
in such a way that Lord Torrington was obliged to be 
pretty smart with him, wliercupon the other .sued for 
articles of the peace against his lordship ; but these were 
not granted by the court. This Barretto issued a hand- 
bill at the last election as a candidate for St. Albans. 
I am truly sorry that he wa.s not elected. Lord Camel- 
ford threatened to put in his black fellow ; but he was a 
sad swaggering fellow ; and had, at last, too rnucli of the 
boroughmonger in him to do a thing so n»eritorious. 
Lord Torrington's is but an indiHerent looking place. 

I here began to see South Down .sheep again, which I 
had not seer» since the time I left Tenterden. All along 
here the villages are not more than two miles {listance 
from each other. Tliey have all large churches, and 
scarcely anybody to go to them. At a village called 
Hadlow, there is a house belonging to a Mr. May, the 
most singular looking thing I ever saw. An immen.se 
house stuck all over wdth a parcel of chimneys, or things 
like chimneys; little brick coluinn.s, with a sort of caj>s 
on them, looking like carnation sticks, with raps at the 
top to catch the earwigs. The building is all of brick, 
and ha.s the oddest appearance of anything I ever tMnv. 
This Tonbridge i.s but a common country town, though 
very clean, and the people looking very well. The 
climate must be pretty warm here, for in entering the 
town I saw a large Althea Frutex in bloom, a thing rare 
enough, any year, and particularly a year like this. 

R.n. r 
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Westerham, 
Saturday, Noon, 6 Sept. 

Instead of going on to the Won along the turnpike- 
road through Scvenoaks, I turned to my left when I got 
about a mile out of Tonbridge, in order to come along 
that tract of country called the Weald of Kent ; that is 
to say, the solid clays, which have no bottom, whicli are 
immixed with chalk, sand, stone, or anj'thing else : the 
country of dirty roads and of oak trees. I stopped at 
Tonbridge only a few minutes; but in the Weald I 
stopped to breakfast at a place called Leigh. From 
Leigh I came to Chittingstone causeway, leaving Ton- 
bridge Wells six miles over the hills to my left. From 
Chittingstone I came to Bough-beach, thence to Four 
Elms, and thence to this little market-town of Wester- 
ham, which is just upon the border of Kent. Indeed, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex form a joining very near to 
this town. Westerham, exactly like Reigate and God- 
stone, and Sevenoaks, and Dorking, and Folkestone, lies 
between the sand-ridge and the chalk-ridge. The valley 
is here a little wider than at Reigate, and that is all the 
difference there is between the places. As soon as you 
get over the sand hill to the south of Reigate, you get 
into the Weald of Surrey ; and here, as soon as you 
get over the sand hill to the south of Westerham, you 
get into the Weald of Kent. 

I have now, in order to got to the Wen, to cross the 
chalk-ridge once more, and at a point where I never 
crossed it before. Coming through the Weald I found 
the corn very good ; and low as the ground is, wet as it 
is, cold as it is, there will be very little of the wheat 
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which w’ill not be housed before Saturday nipht. All the 
corn is good, and the barley excellent. Not far from 
Bough-beach, I saw two oak-trees, one of which was, 
they told me, more than thirty feet round, and the other 
more than twenty-seven ; but they have been hollow for 
half a century. They are not much bigger than the oak 
upon Tilford Green, if any. I mean in the trunk : but 
they arc hollow, while that tree is sound in all its parts, 
and growing still. I have had a most beautiful ride 
through the Weald. The day i.s very hot ; but I have 
been in the shade ; and my horse’s feet very often in 
the rivulets and wet lanes. In one place I rode above a 
mile completely arched over by the boughs of the »mder- 
wood, grow’ing in the banks of the lane. What an odd 
taste that man must have who prefers a turnpike-road 
to a lane like this. 

Very near to Westerham there are hops : an<l I have 
seen now’ and then a little bit of hop garden, even in the 
Weald. Hops will grow’ well w’here lucerne will grow 
well ; and lucerne will grow’ well where there is a rich 
top and a dry bottom. When therefore you sec hops in 
the Weald, it is on the side of sonje hill, where there is 
sand or stoij^e at bottom, and not w’liere there is real clay 
beneath. There appear to be hops, here and there, all 
along from nearly at Dover to Alton, in Hampshire. 
You find them all along Kent ; you find them at Wea- 
terham ; acro-ss at W^orth, in Sus-sex ; at Godstone, in 
Surrey ; over to the north of Merrow Down, near Guild- 
ford ; at Godalming ; under the Hog’s-back, at Farnham , 

and all along that way to Alton. But there, I think, 
they end. The whole face of the country seems to rise, 
when you get just beyond Alton, and to keep up. 
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Whether you look to the north, the south, or west, the 
land seems to rise, and the hops cease, till you come 
again away to the north-west, in Herefordshire. 

Kensington, 
Saturday Night, 6 Sept. 

Here I close my day, at the end of forty-four miles. 
In coming up the chalk hill from Westerham, I prepared 
myself for the stiff red clay-like loam, the big yellow 
flints and the meadows ; and I found them all. 1 have 
now gone over this chalk-ridge in the following places : 
at Coombc in the north-west of Hampshire ; I mean the 
north-west corner, the very extremity of the county. I 
have gone over it at Ashmansworth, or Highclere, going 
from Newbury to Andover ; at King's Clere, going from 
Newbury to Winchester ; at Ropley, going from Alres- 
ford to Sclbornc ; at Dippinghall, going from Crondall 
to Thursly ; at Morrow, going from Chertsey to Chil- 
worth ; at Reigate ; at Westerham, and then, between 
these, at Godstone ; at Sevenoaks, going from London 
to Battle ; at Hollingbourne, as mentioned above, and 
at Folkestone. In all these places I have crossed this 
chalk-ridge. Everywhere, upon the top of it, I have 
found a flat, and the soil of all these flats I have found to 
be a red stiff loam mingled up with big yellow flints. 
A soil difficult to work ; but by no means bad, whether 
for wood, hops, grass, orchards or corn. I once before 
mentioned that I was assured that the pasture upon 
the.se bleak hills was as rich as that which is found in 
the north of Wiltshire, in the neighbourhood of Swindon, 
where they make some of the best cheese in the kingdom. 
Upon these hills I have never found the labouring people 
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poor and miserable, as in the ricli vales. All is not 
appropriated where there are coppices and wood, where 
the cultivation is not so easy and the produce so very 
large. 

After getting up the hill from Westerham. I had a 
general de.«cent to jjerforin all the way to the Thaine.s. 
When you get to Beckenham, which is the last parish in 
Kent, the country begins to assume a cockney-like ap- 
pearance ; all is artificial, and you no longer feel any 
interest in it. 


FROM BURGHCLERE TO LYNDHURST, IN THE 

NEW FOREST 

Hurstbourn Tarrant. 

Observations upon Game Laws, being part op ' A 
Letter to Landlords,* originally published in 
THE * Register.’ 

This is the last Letter that 1 shall ever take the trouble 
to addrc.ss to you (Landlords). In a short time, you will 
become much too insignificant to merit any particular 
notice ; but just in the way of farcu'cH, and that there 
may be aometliing on record to show what care has been 
taken of the partridges, pheasants, and hares, while the 
estates themselves have been suffered to slide away, I 
have resolved to address this one more Letter to you, 
which resolution has been occasioned by the recent 
'ptiUing to death, at Winchester, of two men denominated 
Poachers. This is a thing which, whatever you may 
think of it, has not been passed over, and is not to be 
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passed over, without full notice and ample record. The 
account of the matter, as it appeared in the public prints, 
was very short ; but the fact is such as never ought to 
be forgotten. And while you are complaining of your 
‘‘ distress ” I will endeavour to lay before the public 


that which will show that the law has not been unmindful 
of even your sports. The time is approaching when the 
people will have an opportunity of exercising their judg- 
ment as to what are called “ game laws ; ” when they 
will look back a little at what has been done for the sake 
of insuring sports to landlords. In short, landlords as 
well as labourers will pass under review. But I must 
proceed to my subject, reserving reflections for a sub- 
sequent part of my letter. 

The account to wljich I have alluded is this : 

Hampshire. The Lent Assizes for this county con- 
cluded on Saturday morning. The Criminal Calendar 
contained 58 pri.soners for trial, 16 of whom have been 
sentenced to suffer death, but only two of that number 
(poachers) were left by the judges for execution, viz. : 
Janies Turner, aged 28, for aiding and assisting in killing 
Robert Baker, gamekeeper to Thomas Asheton Smith, 
E.sq., in the parish of South Tidworth, and Charles Smith, 
aged 27, for having wilfully and maliciously shot at 
Robert Snellgrove, assistant gamekeeper to Lord Palmer- 
ston, at Broadlands, in the parish of Romsey, with intent 
to do him grievous bodily harm. The judge (Burrough) 
observed, it became necessary to these cases that the 
extreme sentence of the law should he inflicted to deter others, 
as resistance to gamekeepers was now arrived at an alarming 
height, and many lives had been lost.” 

The first thing to observe here is, that there were 
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sixteen persous sentenced to suffer death ; and that the 
only persons actually put to death were those who hail 
been endeavouring to get at the hares, pheasants or par- 
tridges of Thomas Asheton Smith and of our Secretary 
at War, Lord Palmerston. ^Yhether the Judge Burrough 
(who was long chairman of the quarter sessions in Hamp- 
shire) uttered the words ascribed to him or not, 1 cannot 
say : but the words have gone forth in print, and the 
impres.sion they are calculated to make is this : that it 
was necessary to put these two men to death in order to 
deter others from resisting gamekeepers. The putting 
of these men to death has excited a very deep feeling 
throughout the county of Hants ; a feeling very honour- 
able to the people of that county, and very natural to 

the breast of every human being. 

In this case there appears to have been a killing, in 
which Turner assisted ; and Turner might, by possibility, 
have given the fatal blow . but in the case of Smith, 
there was no killing at all. There was a mere shooting at, 
with intention to do him bodily harm. This latter offence 
was not a crime for which men were put to death, even 
when there was no assault, or attempt at assault, on the 
part of the person shot at ; this was not a crime puni.shed 
with death until that terrible act, brought in by the late 
Lord Ellenborough, was passed, and formed a part of 
our matchless code, that code which there is such a talk 
about softening ; but which softening does not appear 
to have in view this act, or any portion of the game laws. 

In order to form a just opinion with regard to the 
.offence of these two men that have been hanged at 
' Winchester, we must first consider the motives by which 
they were aefua^edTn committing the acta of violence 
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laid to their charge. For it is the intention, and not the 
mere act, that constitutes the crime. To make an act 
murder there must be malice aforethought. The question, 
therefore, is, did these men attack, or were they tlie 
attacked ? It seems to be clear that they were the 
attacked parties : for they are executed, according to 
this publication, to deter others from resisting game- 
keepers ! 

1 know very well that there is law for this ; but what 
I shall endeavour to show is, that the law ought to be 
altered ; that the people of Hampshire ought to petition 
for such alteration ; and that if you, the landlords, were 
wise, you would petition also for an alteration, if not a 
total annihilation of that terrible code, called the game 
laws, which has been growing harder and harder all the 
time that it ought to have been wearing away. It should 
never be forgotten that, in order to make punishments 
efficient in the way of example, they must be thought 
just by the community at large ; and they will never 
be thought just if they aim at the protection of things 
belonging to one particular class of the community, and 
especially if those very things be grudged to this class by 
the community in general. When punishments of this 
sort take place, they are looked upon as unnecessary, the 
sufferers are objects of pity, the common feeling of the 
community is in their favour instead of being against 
them ; and it is those who cause the punishment, and 
not those who suffer it, who become objects of abhorrence. 

Upon seeing two of our countrymen hanging upon a 
gallows, we naturally and instantly run back to the cause. 
First we find the fighting with gamekeepers ; next we 
find that the men would have been transported if caught 
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in or near a cover with guns after dark ; next wo find 
that these trespassers are exposed to transportation be- 
cause they are in pursuit, or supposed to be in jnirsuit, 
of partridges, pheasants or hares ; and then, wo a>k. 
where is the foundation of a law to juinish a man witli 
tran.sportation for being in pursuit of these animals ? 
And where, indeed, is the foundation of tlie law to tak<- 
from any man, be he who he may, the riglit of cntcliing 
and u.sing these animal.s ? We know very well, wo are 
instructed by mere feeling, that we have a right to live, 
to see and to move. Common .sense tell.s us that there 
arc some things which no man can reasonably call his 
property ; and though poachers (as they are called) do 
not n.’ad Blackslour's Comnieninrirji, tliey know that such 
animals as are of a wild and untumeablc lUsjiosition any 
man many seize upon and keep for his own use and 
pleasure. “ All these things, so long as they remain in 
posse.s.sion, ev'ery man ha.s a right to enjoy without di.s- 
turbunce ; but if once they escape from his custody, or 
he voluntarily abandons the use of them, they return to 
the common stock, and any man else has an equal right to 
seize and enjoy them afterwards.” (Book 2, chapter I.) 

In the second book and twenty-sixth chapter of black- 
Slone, the poacher might read as follows : ” With regard 

likewise to wdld animals, all mankind had by the original 
grant of the Creator a right to pursue and take away 
any fowl or insect of the air, any fi.sh or inhabitant of the 
waters, and any beast or reptile of the field : and this 
natural right still continues in every individual, unless 
w'here it is restrained by the civil laws of the country. 
And when a man has once so seized them, they become, 
while living, his qualified property, or, if dead, are abso- 
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lutely his own : so that to steal them or otherwise invade 
this property is, according to the respective values, 
sojnetimes a criminal offence, sometimes only a civil 
injury.” 

Poachers do not read this ; but that reason which is 
common to all mankind tells them that this is true, and tells 
them, also, xchat to think of any positive law that is made 
to restrain them from this right granted by the Creator. 
Before I proceed further in commenting upon the case 
immediately before me, let me once more quote this 
English judge, who wrote fifty years ago, when the game 
code was mild indeed compared to the one of the present 
day. ” Another violent alteration,” says he, ” of the 
English Constitution consisted in the depopulation of 
whole countries, for the purpo.ses of the king’s royal 
diversion ; and subjecting both them, and all the ancient 
forests of the kingdom, to the unreasonable severities of 
forest laws imported from the continent, whereby the 
sla\ighter of a beast was made almost as penal as the 
death of a man. In the Saxon times, though no man 
was allowed to kill or chase the king's deer, yet he might 
start any game, pursue and kill it upon his own estate. 
But the rigour of these new constitutions vested the sole 
property of all the game in England in the king alone ; 
and no man was entitled to disturb any fowl of the air, 
or any beast of the field, of such kinds as were specially 
reserved for the royal amusement of the sovereign, with- 
out express licence from the king, by a grant of a chase 
or free warren : and those franchises were granted as 
much with a view to preserve the breed of animals, as to 
indulge the subject. From a similar principle to which, 
though the forest laws are now mitigated, and by degrees 
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grown entirely obsolete, yet from this root has sprung up 
a bastard slip, known by the name of the game law, now 
arrived to and wantoning in its highest vigour : both 
founded upon the same unreasonable notions of per- 
manent property in wild creatures ; and both productive 
of the same tyranny to the commons ; but with this 
difference ; that the forest laws established only one 
mighty hunter throughout the land, the game laws have 
raised a little Nimrod in every manor.” (Book 4, 
chapter 33.) 

When this was written nothing was known of the 
present severity of the law. Judge Blackstone says that 
the game law was then wantoning in its highest vigouT ; 
what, then, would he have said if any one had proposed 
to make it felony to resist a gamekeeper ? He calls it 
tyrunnv to the commons, as it existed in hi.s time ; what 
wouhl he have said of the present code, which, so far 
from being thought a thing to be softened, is never so 
much a.s mentioned by those humane and gentle croa- 
ture.s, who are absolutely supporting a sort of reputation, 
and aiming at distinction in society, in conse«pience of 
their incessant talk about softening the criminal code 1 
The law may say what it will, but the feelings of man- 
kind will never be in favour of this code ; and whenever 
it produces putting to death, it will necessarily excite 
horror. It is impos-sible to make men believe that any 
particular set of individuals should have a permanent 
property in wild creatures. That the owner of land 
should have a quiet posses-sion of it is reasonable and 
right and necessary ; it is also necessary that he should 
have the power of inflicting pecuniary punishment, in a 
moderate degree, upon such as trespass on his lands ; 
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but hi.*? right can go no further according to reason. If 
the law give him ample compenjuition for every damage 
that he sustains, in consequence of a trespass on his 
lands, what right has he to complain ? 

The law authorises the king, in case of invasion or 
apprehended invasion, to call upon all his people to take 
up arms in defence of the country. The militia law 
compels every man, in his turn, to become a soldier. 
And upon what ground is this ? There must be some 
reason for it, or else the law would be tjTanny. The 
reason is, that every man has rights in the country to 
which he belongs ; and that, therefore, it is his duty to 
defend the country. Some rights, too, beyond that of 
merely living, merely that of breathing the air. And 
then, I should be glad to know what rights an English- 
man has, if the pursuit of even wild animals is to be the 
ground of transporting him from his country ? There 
is a sufficient punishment provided by the law of tres- 
pass ; quite sufficient means to keep men off your land 
altogether! how can it be -necessary, then, to have a 
law to transport them for coming upon your land ? No, 
it is not for coming upon the land, it is for coming after 
the wild animals, which nature and reason tells them are 
as much theirs as they are yours. 

It is impossible for the people not to contrast the 
treatment of these two men at Winchester with the 
treatment of some gamekeepers that have killed or 
maimed the persons they call poachers ; and it is equally 
impossible for the people, when they see these two men 
hanging on a gallows, after being recommended to mercy, 
not to remember the almost instant pardon given to the 
exciseman, who was not recommended to mercy, and 
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«ho was found guilty of wilful murder in the county of 
Sussex ^ 

It is' said, and I believe truly, that there are more 
persons tmprtsoned in Englaml for offences against the 
game law., than there are persons imprisoned in h ranee 
(with more than twice the population) for all sorts 
offences put together. When there was a loud outer) 
against the cruelties committed on the priests and the 
seigneurs by the people of France, Arthur 'o-h' ^ 
them remember the cruelties committed on 
by the came laws, and to bear in mind how man> ha i 
been made Ralley-slavcs for havin? killed, or tried to ki , 

nartmlges, pheasants, and hares ! , * „ 

However, I am aware that it is quite usele.ss to address 

observations of this sort to you. 1 

that • and yet there are circumstances in your pre.sent 

situation which, one would think, ought to 
no, eery gay upon the hanging of the two men at \ 
Chester It delights me, 1 as,sure you, to see the situation 
that vou are in f and I shall, therefore, now once mor , 
and for the last time, address you upon that subject 

We all remember how haughty, how 

been. We all bear in mind your conduct for the la t 

thirty-five years; and the feeling of f 

presiuit state is as general as it is just In 
to you. 1 told you that you would lose ><> > 

Those of you who have any capacity, except hat w l ie . 

i., nece Jry to enable you to kill wild “ 

now, as clearly as I do ; and yet you evince no in en oi 

to change your course.,. You hang on with “"Y'.';' “ ? 

grasp ; and cry “ pauper ■ and “ poacher 

Ll ” and " lower orders ” with as much insolence as 
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ovor ! It is always thus ; men like you may be convinced 
of error, but they never change their conduct. They 
never become just because they are convinced that they 
have been unjust : they must have a great deal more 
than that conviction to make them just. 


FROM LYNDHURST (NEW FOREST) TO BEAULIEU 
ABBEY ; THENCE TO SOUTHAMPTON AND 
WESTON ; THENCE TO BOTLEY, ALDINGTON, 
WEST END. NEAR HAMBLEDON ; AND THENCE 
TO PETERSFIELD, THURSLEY. GODALMING 

** But where is now the goo<Uy audit ale ? 

The purse-proud tenant, never knorni to fail ? 

The farm which never yet was left on hand ? 

The marsh reclaim'd to most improving land ? 

The impatient hope of the expiring lease ? 

The doubling rental ? What an evil’s peace ! 

In vain the prize excites the ploughman's skill, 

In vain the Commons pass their patriot Bill ; 

The Landed Interest — (you may understand 
The phrase much better leaving out the La/td ) — 

The land self-intercat groans from shore to shore. 

For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 

Up, up again, ye rents ! exalt your notes. 

Or else the ministry will lose their votes. 

And patriotism, so delicately nice. 

Her loaves will lower to the market price.” 

Lord Byron, Age of Bronze. 

Weston Grov^e, 
Wed7iesday, 18 Oct. 1826. 

\esterday, from Lyndhurst to this place was a ride, 
including our round-abouts, of more than forty miles ; 
but the roads the best in the world, one half of the way 
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green turf; and the day as fine an one as ever came 
out of the heavens. We took in a breakfast, calculated 
for a long day’s work, and for no more eating till night. 
We had slept in a room, the access to which was only 
through another sleeping room, which was also occupied . 
and as I had got up about Itco o'clock at Andover, we 
went to bed, at Lyndhurst, about half-past seven o'clock. 

I was, of course, awake by throe or four ; 1 had eaten 
little over night : so that here lay I, not liking (even 
after daylight began to glimmer) to go through a chamber, 
where, by possibility, there might be “ a lady " actually 
in bed ; here lay I, my bones aching with lying in bed, 
my stomach growling for victuals, imprisoned by my 
modesty. But at last I grew impatient ; for, modesty 
here or modesty there, I was not to be penned up and 
starved : so after having shaved and dressed and got 
ready to go down, I thrusted George out a little before 
me into the other room ; and through we pushed, pre- 
viously resolving, of course, not to look towards the bed 
that was there. But as the devil would have it, just as 
I was about the middle of the room, I, like Lot s wife, 
turned my head ! All that I shall say is, first, that the 
consequences that befell her did not befall me, and, 
second, that I advise tho.se who are likely to be hungry 
in the morning not to sleep in inner rooms ; or, if they 
do, to take some bread and cheese in their pockets. 
Having got safe down stairs, I lost no time in inquiry 
after the means of obtaining a breakfast to make up for 
the bad fare of the previous day ; and finding my land- 
lady rather tardy in the work, and not, seemingly, having 
a proper notion of the affair, I went myself, and having 
found a butcher’s shop, bought a loin of small, fat, 
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wether mutton, which I saw cut out of the sheep and 
cut into chops. These were brought to the inn ; George 
and I ate about 21b. out of the 5Ib. and while I w2s 
writing a letter, and making up my packet, to be ready 
to send from Southampton, George went out and found 
a poor w’onian to come and take away the rest of the 
loin of mutton ; for out fastings of the day before enabled 
us to do this : and though we had about forty miles to 
go to get to this place (through the route that we intended 
to take), I had resolved that we would go without any 
more purchase of victuals and drink this day also. I beg 
leave to suggest to my well-fed readers ; I mean, those 
who have at their command more victuals and drink 
than they can possibly swallow ; I beg to suggest to 
such, whether this would not be a good way for them 
all to find the means of bestowing charity ? Some poet 
has said, that that which is given in charity gives a bless- 
ing on both sides ; to the giver as well as the receiver. 
But I really think that if in general the food and drink 
given came out of food and drink deducted from the 
usual quantity swallowed by the giver, the blessing would 
be still greater, and much more certain. I can speak for 
myself, at any rate. I hardly ever eat more than twice 
a day ; when at home, never ; and I never, if I can well 
avoid It, eat any meat later than about one or two o’clock 
in the day. I drink a little tea or milk and water at the 
usual tea-time (about 7 o’clock) ; I go to bed at eight, if 
I can ; I write or read from about four to about eight, 
and then hungry as a hunter I go to breakfast, eating 
as small a parcel of cold meat and bread as I can prevail 
upon my teeth to be satisfied with. I do just the same 
at dinner time. I very rarely taste garden-stuff of any 
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sort. If anv nmii can show me that ho has done, or can 

do, more work, bodily anti mentally united ; 1 say nothin" 

about good health, for of that the public can know 

nothing ; but I refer to f/ie ivork : the public know, they 

see what I can do. and what I actually have done, nml 

what I do : and when any one has shown the public that 

he has done, or can do, more, then I will advise my 

readers attend to him on the subject of diet and not to 

me. A.s to drink, the less the better ; and mine is milk 

an<l water, or not-sour small beer, if 1 can get the latter : 

for the former I always can. I like the milk and water 

♦ 

best : but I do not like much water ; if I drink much 
milk it loads and .stupifies and makes n>e fat. 

Having made all preparation.s for a day's ritle, we set 
off, a.s our first point, for a station in the Fore.st called 
New Park, there to see something about plantations and 
other matters connected with the affairs of our prime 
cock.s, the .surveyors of woods and forests and crown lands 
and estate-s. But before I go forward any further, 1 
must just step back again to Uumsey, which w'e passed 
rather too hastily through on the IGth, as noticed in the 
Hide that was published last week. This town w'as, in 
ancient times, a very grand place, though it is now noth- 
ing more than a decent market-town, without anything 
to entitle it to particular notice, except its church, which 
was the church of an abbey nunnery (founded more, I 
think, than a thousand years ago), and which church 
was the burial place of several of the Saxon kings, and 
of “ Lady Palmerstone,” who a few' years ago “ died in 
child-birth!” What a mixture ! But there was another 
personage buried here, and who was, it would seein, a 
native of the place ; namely. Sir William Petty, the 
K.K. o 
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ancestor of the present Marquis of Lansdown. He was 
the son of a chth-weavefy and was, doubtless, himself a 
weaver when young. He became a surgeon, was first in 
the service of Charles I., then went into that of Cromwell, 
whom he served as physician-general to his army in 
Ireland (alas ! poor Ireland), and in this capacity he 
resided at Dublin till Charles II. came, when he came 
over to London (having become very rich), was knighted 
by that profligate and ungrateful king, and he died in 
1687 leaving a fortune of £15,000 a year ! This is what 
his biographers say. He must have made pretty good 
use of his time while physician-general to Cromwell's 
army in j)oor Ireland ! Felly by nature as well as by 
name, he got from Cromwell a “ patent for double-writing, 
invented by him ; ” and he invented a “ double-bottomed 
ship to sail against wind and tide, a model of which is 
still preserved in the library of the Royal Society,*’ of 
which he was a most worthy member. His great art 
was, however, the amassing of money, and the getting of 
grants of lands in poor Ireland, in which he was one of the 
most successful of the English adventurers. I had, the 
other day, occasion to observe that the word Petty mani- 
festly is the French word Petit, which means little ; and 
that it is, in these days of degeneracy, pleasing to reflect 
that there is one family, at any rate, that “ Old England ” 
still boasts one family, which retains the character de- 
signated by its pristine name ; a reflection that rushed 
with great force into my mind when, in the year 1822, 
I heard the present noble head of the family say, in the 
House of Lords, that he thought that a currency of paper, 
convertible into gold, was the best and most solid and 
safe, especially since Plalina had been discovered ! “ Oh, 
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God ! ” exclaimed I to myself, as I stood listening and 
admiring " below the bar ; " “ Oh, great God ! there it 
is, there it is, still running in the blood, that genius which 
discovered the art of double-writing, and of making ships 
with double-bottoms to sail against wind and tide ! ’ 
This noble and profound descendant of Cromwell s army* 
physician has now seen that “ paper, convertible into 
gold,’" is not quite so “ solid and safe as he thought it 
was ! He has notv seen what a *' late panic ’ is ! And 
he might, if he were not so very well worthy of his family 
name, openly confess that he was deceived when, in 
1819, he as one of the committee who reported in favour 
of reel’s bill said that the country could pay the interest 
of the debt in ‘gold ! Talk of a change of ministry, in- 
deed ! What is to be gained by putting this man in 
the place of any of those who are in power now ? 

To come back now to Lyndhurst, we had to go about 
throe miles to New Park, which is a farm in the New 
Forest, and nearly in the centre of it. We got to thi.s 
place about nine o'clock. There is a good and large 
mansion-house here, in which the “ commissioners of 
wood.s and forests reside when they come into the forest. 
There is u garden, a farm-yard, a farm, and a nursery. 
The place looks like a considerable gentleman s seat , 
the house stands in a sort of park, and you can see that 
a great deal of expense has been incurred in levelling the 
ground and making it pleasing to the eye of my lords 
“ the commissioners.” My business here was to see 
whether anything had been done tow’ards the making of 
locust plantations. I went first to Lyndhurst to make 
inquiries ; but I was there told that New Park was the 
place, and the only place, at which to get information on 
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the subject ; and I was told, further, that the commis- 
sioners were now at New Park ; that is to say those 
experienced tree-planters, Messrs. .tVrbuthnot, Dawkins, 
and Company. Gad ! thought I, I am here coming in 
close contact with a branch, or at least a twig, of the 
great Thing itself ! When I heard this, I was at break- 
fast, and of course dressed for the day. I could not, out 
of my extremely limited wardrobe, afford a clean shirt 
for the occasion ; and so off we set, just as we w’ere, 
hoping that their worships, the nation’s tree-planters, 
would, if they met with us, excuse our dress, when they 
considered the nature of our circumstances. When we 
came to the house, we were stopped by a little fence and 
fastened gate. I got off my horse, gave him to George 
to hold, went up to the door, and rang the bell. Having 
told my business to a person, who appeared to be a fore- 
man or bailiff, he, with great civility, took me into a 
nursery which is at the back of the house ; and 1 soon 
drew from him the disappointing fact that my lords, the 
tree-planters, had departed the day before ! I found, as 
to locusts, that a patch were sowed last spring, which I 
saw, which are from one foot to four feet high, and very 
fine and strong, and arc, in number, about enough to 
plant, two acres of ground, the plants at four feet apart 
each way. I found that last fall some few locusts had 
been put out into plantations of other trees already made ; 
but that they had not thriven, and had been harked by 
the hares ! But a little bunch of these trees (same age), 
which were planted in the nursery, ought to convince 
my lords, the tree-planters, that if they were to do what 
they ought to do the public would very soon be owners 
of fine plantations of locusts for the use of the navy. 
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And what are the hares kept for here ? IVAo cats them ? 
What riffht have these commissioners to keep liares here 
to eat up the trees ? Lord Folkestone killed his hares 
before he made his plantation of locusts ; and why not 
kill the hares in the people's forest ; for the people's it is, 
and that these commissioners ought always to remember. 
And then again, why this farm ? What is it for ? Why, 
the pretence for it is this ; that it is necessary to give 
the deer hay, in winter, because the lopping down of 
limbs of trees for them to browse (us used to be the 
practice) is injurious to the growth of timber. That will 
be a very good reason for having a hay-farm when my 
lords shall have proved two things ; first, that hay, in 
quantity equal to what i.H raised here, could not be bought 
for a twentieth part of the money that this farm and all 
its trappings cost ; and, second, that there ought to be 
any deer kept ! What are these deer for ? Who are to 
eat them ? Are they for the royal family ? Why, there 
are more deer bred in Richmond Park alone to say nothing 
of Bushy Park, Hyde Park, and Windsor Park ; there 
are more deer bred in Richmond Park alone than would 
feed all the branches of the royal fannly and all their 
households all the year round, if every soul of them ate 
as hearty as ploughmen, and if they never touched a 
morsel of any kind of meat but venison ! For what, and 
for whom, then, are deer kept in the New Forest ; and 
why an expense of hay-farm, of sheds, of racks, of keepers, 
of lodges, and other things attending the deer and the 
game ; an expense amounting to more money annually 
than would have given relief to all the starving manu- 
facturers in the north ! And, again I say, who is all this 
venison and game for ? There is more game even in 
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Kew Gardens than the royal family can want ! And, in 
•short, do they ever taste, or even hear of, any game, or 
any venison, from the New Forest? 

What a pretty thing here is, then ! Here is another 
deep bite into us by the long and sharp-fanged aristo- 
cracy, who so love Old Sarum ! Is there a man who will 
say that this is right ? And that the game should be 
kept, too, to oat up trees, to destroy plantations, to de- 
stroy what is first paid for the planting of ! And that 
the public should pay keepers to preserve this game ! 
And that the -people should be transsported if they go out 
by night to catch the game that they pay for feeding ! 
Blessed state of an aristocracy ! It is a pity that it has 
not a nasty, ugly, obstinate debt to deal with ! It 
might possibly go on for ages, deer and all, were it not 
for this DEBT. This New Forest is a piece of property as 
much belonging to the public as the Custom House at 
London is. There is no man, however poor, who has 
not a right in it. Every man is owner of a part of the 
deer, the game, and of the money that goes to the 
keepers ; and yet any man may be transported if he go 
out by night to catch any part of this game ! We are 
compelled to pay keepers for preserving game to eat up 
the trees that we arc compelled to pay people to plant ! 
Still however there is comfort ; we might be worse off ; 
for the Turks made the Tartars pay a tax called tooth- 
moncij ; that is to say, they eat up the victuals of the 
Tartars, and then made them pay for the use of their 
teeth. No man can say that we are come quite to that 
yet : and, besides, the poor Tartars had no debt, no 
blessed debt to hold out hope to them. 

The same person (a very civil and intelligent man) 
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that showed me the nursery, took mo, in my way back, 
through some plantations of oaks, which have bcMUi made 
amongst fir-trees. It was, indeed, a plantation of Scotch 
firs, about twelve years old, in rows, at six feet apart. 
Everv third row of firs was left, and oaks were (about 
six years ago) planted instead of the firs that were 
grubbed up ; and the winter shelter that the oaks have 
received from the remaining firs has made them grow 
very finely, though the land is poor. Other oaks planted 
in the open, ticenty years ago, and in laml deemed better, 
arc not nearly so good. However, these oaks, between 
the firs, will take fifty or sixty good years to make them 
timber, and until they bo timber, they are of very little 
use : whereas the same ground planted with locusts (and 
the hares of ‘my lords” kept down) would, at this 
moment, have been worth fifty pounds an acre. What 
do ■■ my lords ” care about this ? For them, for ” my 
lords,” the New Forest would be no better than it is 
now ; no, nor so good as it i.s now ; for there would be 
no hares for them. 

From New Park, I was bound to Beaulieu Abbey, and 
I ought to have gone in a south-easterly direction, in- 
stead of going back to Lyndhurst, which lay in prcci.scly 
the opposite direction. My guide through the planta- 
tions was not ap|)ri.sed of my intended route, and, there- 
fore, did not instruct me. Just before we parted, he 
asked me my name : I thought it lucky that he had not 
asked it before ! When we got nearly back to Lyndhurst, 
we found that we had come three miles out of our way ; 
indeed, it made six miles altogether ; for wo were, when 
we got to Lyndhurst, three miles further from Beaulieu 
Abbey than we were when we were at New Park. We 
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wanted, very much, to go to the site of this ancient and 
famous abbey, of which the people of the New Forest 
seemed to know very little. They call the place Beivley, 
and even in the maps it is called Baulcy. Lay, in the 
Saxon language, means place, or rather open place; so 
that they put ley in place of lien, thus beating the Nor- 
mans out of some part of the name at any rate. I 
wished, besides, to see a good deal of this New Forest. 

I had been, before, from Southampton to Lyndhurst, 
from Lyndhurst to Lymington, from Lymington to 
Sway. I had now come in on the north of Minstead 
from Romsey, so that I had seen the north of the forest 
and all the west side of it down to the sea. I had now 
been to New Park and had got back to Lyndhurst ; so 
that, if I rode across the forest down to Beaulieu I went 
right across the middle of it, from north-west to south- 
east. Then, if I turned towards Southampton, and went 
to Dipten, and on to Ealing, I should see, in fact, the 
whole of this forest, or nearly the whole of it. 

We therefore started, or rather turned away from 
Lyndhurst, as soon as we got back to it, and went about 
six miles over a heath, even worse than Bagshot Heath ; 
as barren as it is possible for land to be. A little before 
we came to the village of Beaulieu (which, observe, the 
people call Beuley), we went through a wood, chiefly of 
beech, and that beech seemingly destined to grow food 
for pigs, of which we saw, during this day, many, many 
thousands. 1 should think that we saw at least a hun- 
dred hogs to one deer. I stopped, at one time, and 
counted the hogs and pigs just round about me, and they 
amounted to 140, all within 50 or 60 yards of my horse. 
After a very pleasant ride on land without a stone in it, 
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we came down to the Beaulieu river, the highest branch 
of which rises at the foot of a hill about a mile ami a half 
to the north-east of Lyndhurst. For a great part of the 
way down to Beaulieu it is a very insignificant stream. 
At last, however, augmented by springs from the different 
sand-hills, it becomes a little river, and has, on the side.s 
of it, lands which were, formerly, very beautiful meadows. 
When it comes to the village of Beaulieu, it forms a large 
pond of a great many acres ; and on the east side of this 
pond is the spot where this famous abbey formerly .stood, 
and where the external walls of which, or a large part of 
them, are now actually standing. We went down on the 
western .side of the river. The abbey stood, and the 
ruins stand, on the eastern side. 

Happening to meet a man before 1 got into the village 
1, pointing with my whip across towards the abbey, said 
to the man, “ I suppose there is a bridge down here to 
get across to the abbey.” ” That s not the abbey, sir, 
says he : " the abbey is about four miles further on.” 

I was a.stonished to hear this ; hut he was very positive ; 
said that some people called it the abbey ; but that the 
abbey was further on ; and was at a farm occupied by 
fanner John Biel. Having chapter and verse for it, as 
the saying is, I believed the man ; and pushed on to- 
wards farmer John Biel’s, which I found, os he had told 
me, at the end of about four miles. When I got there 
(not having, observe, gone over the water to ascertain 
that the other was the spot where the abbey stood), I 
really thought, at first, that this must have been the site 
of the Abbey of Beaulieu ; because, the name meaning 
fine place, this was a thousand times finer place than 
that where the abbey, as I afterwards found, really 
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stood. After looking about it for some time, I was satis- 
fied that it had not been an abbey ; but the place is one 
of the finest that ever was seen in this world. It stands 
at about half a mile’s distance from the water’s edse at 
high-water mark, and at about the middle of the space 
along the coast from Calshot Castle to Lymington haven. 
It stands, of course, upon a rising ground ; it has a gentle 
slope down to the water. To the right, you see Hurst 
Castle, and that narrow pa.ssage called the Needles, I 
believe ; and, to the left, you sec Spithead, and all the 
ships that are sailing or lie anywhere opposite Ports- 
mouth. The Isle of Wight is right before you, and you 
have in view, at one and the same time, the towns of 
Yarmouth, Newton, Cowes, and Newport, with all the 
beautiful fields of the island, lying upon the side of a 
great bank before, and going up the ridge of hills in the 
middle of the island. Here are two little streams, nearly 
close to the ruin, which filled ponds for fresh-water fish ; 
while there was the Beaulieu river at about half a mile 
or three quarters of a mile to the left, to bring up the 
salt-water fi.sh. The ruins consist of part of the walls of 
a building about 200 feet long and about 40 feet wide. 
It has been turned into a barn, in part, and the rest into 
cattle-sheds, cow-pens, and inclosures and walls to inclose 
a small yard. But there is another ruin which was a 
church or chapel, and which stands now very near to 
the farm-house of Mr. John Biel, who rente the farm of 
the Duchess of Buccleugh, who is now the owner of the 
abbey-lands and of the lands belonging to this place. 
The little church or chapel, of which I have just been 
speaking, appears to have been a very beautiful building. 
A part only of ite walls are standing ; but you see, by 
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what remains of the arches, that it was finishe<l in a 
manner the most elegant and expensive of the day in 
which it was built. Part of the outside of the budding 
is now surrounded by the farmer’s garden ; the int<Tior 
is partly a pig-stye and partly a goose-j)cn. Under that 
arch which had once seen so many rich men bow their 
heads, we entered into the goose-pen. which is by no 
means one of the tiirejit concerns in the world. Beyond 
the goose-pen was the pig-stye, and in it a hog which, 
when fat. will weigh about 30 score, actually rubbing his 
shoulders against a little sort of column which had sup- 
portetl the font and its holy water. The farmer told us 
that there was a hole, which, indeed, we saw, going down 
into the wall, or rather into the column where the font 
had stood. And he fold us that many attempts had 
been made to bring water to fill that hole, but that it 
never had been done. 

Mr. Brel was very civil to us. As far as related to us, 
he performed the office of ho.spitality, which was the 
main business of those who formerly inhabited the spot. 
He asked us to dine with him, which we declined, for 
want of time ; but being exceedingly hungry, we had 
some bread and cheese and some very good beer. The 
fanner told mo that a great number of gentlemen had 
come there to look at that place; but that he never 
could find out what the place had been, or what the place 
at Beuley had been. I told him that I would, when I 
got to London, give him an account of it ; that I would 
write the account down, and send it down to him. He 
seemed surprised that T should make such a promise, 
and expressed his wish not to give me so much trouble. 
1 told him not to say a word about the matter, for that 
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his bread and cheese and beer were so good that they 
deserved a full history to be written of the place where 
they had been eaten and drunk. “ God bless me, sir, 
no, no ! *' I said 1 will, upon my soul, farmer. I now 
left him, very grateful on our part for his hospitable re- 
ception, and he, I dare say, hardly being able to believe 
his own ears at the generous promise that I had made 
him, which promise, however, I am now about to fulfil. 
I told the farmer a little, upon the spot, to begin with. 

I told him that the name was all wrong : that it was not 
Beuleij but Beaulieu ; and that Beaulieu meant fine 
place; and I proved this to him in this manner. You 
know, said I, farmer, that when a girl has a sweetheart, 
people call him her beau ? Yes, said he, so they do. 
Very well. You know also that we say, sometimes, you 
shall have this in lieu of that ; and that when we say 
beu, we mean in place of that. Now the beau means fine, 
as applied to the young man, and the lieu means place ; 
and thus it is, that the name of this place is Beaulieu, as 
it is so fine as you see it is. He seemed to be wonderfully 
pleased with the discovery ; and we parted, I believe, 
with hearty good wishes on his part, and" I am sure with 
very sincere thanks on my part. 

The Abbey of Beaulieu was founded in the year 1204, 
by King John, for thirty monks of the reformed Bene- 
dictine Order. It was dedicated to the blessed Virgin 
Mary ; it flourished until the year 1540, when it was 
suppressed, and the lands confiscated, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Its revenues were, at that time, four 
hundred and tiventy-eight pounds, six shillings and eight' 
pence a year, making in money of the present day up- 
wards of eight thousand five hundred pounds a year. The 
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lands and the abbey, and all belonging to it, were granted 
by the king to one Thomas Wriothesley, who was a 
court-pander of that day. From him it passed by sale, 
by will, by marriage or by something or another, till at 
last it has got, after passing through various hands, into 
the hands of the Duchefw of Buccleugh. So much for 
the abbey ; and now as for the ruins on the farm of Mr. 
John Biel : they were the dwelling-place of Knights’ 
Templars, or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
building they inhabited was called an ho.spital, and their 
business was to relieve travellers, strangers, and persons 
in distress ; and, if called upon, to accompany the king 
in his wars to uphold Christianity. Their esUtc was also 
confiscated by Henry VIII. It wa.s worth at the time 
of being confiscated upwards of tico thousand jtour^ds a 
year, money of the present day. This establishment was 
founded a little before the Abbey of Beaulieu wasfounded; 
and it was this foundation and not the other that gave 
the name of Beaulieu to both esUblishments. The abbey 
is not situatetl in a very fine place. The situation is low ; 
the lands above it rather a swamp than otherwise ; pretty 
enough, altogether ; but by no means a fine place. The 
Templars had all the reason in the world to give the name 
of Beaulieu to their place. And it is by no means sur- 
prising that the monks were willing to apply it to their 

abbey. 

Now, farmer John Biel, I dare say, that you are a very 
good ProtesUnt ; and I am a monstrous good Protestont 
too. We cannot bear the pope, nor “ they their priests 
that makes men confess their sins and go down upon 
their marrow-bones before But| master Biel, et 

us give the devil his due ; and let us not act worse by 
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those Roman Catholics (who, by the by, were our fore- 
futhers) than we are willing to act by the devil himself. 
Now then, here were a set of monks, and also a set of 
Knights’ Templars. Neither of them could marry ; of 
course, neither of them could have wives and families. 
They could possess no private property ; they could 
bequeath nothing ; they could own nothing, but that 
which they owned in common with the rest of their body. 
They could hoard no money ; they could save nothing. 
Whatever they received, as rent for their lands, they 
must necessarily spend upon the spot. They did spend 
it all upon the spot ; they kept all the poor ; Beuley, 
and all round about Beuley, saw’ no misery, and had 
never heard the damned name of pauper pronounced, as 
long as those monks and Templars continued. You and 
I arc e.xccllent Protestant-s, farmer John Biel ; you and 
1 have often assisted on the 5th of November to burn 
Guy Fawkes, the pope and the devil. But you and I, 
farmer John Biel, would much rather be life-holders 
under monks and Templars, than rack-renters under 
duchesses. The monks and the knights w’ere the lords 
of their manors ; but the farmers under them were not 
rack-renters ; the farmers under them held by lease of 
lives, continued in the same farms from father to son 
for hundreds of years ; they were real yeomen, and not 
miserable rack-renters, such as now till the land of this 
once happy country, and who are little better than the 
drivers of the labourers for the profit of the landlords. 
Farmer John Biel, w’hat the Duchess of Buccleugh docs 
you know, and I do not. She may, for anything that I 
know to the contrary, leave her farms on lease of lives, 
W’ith rent so very moderate and easy as for the farm to be 
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half as good as the farmer's own, at any rate. Ihe 
duchess niay, for anything that 1 know to the contrary, 
feed all the hungry, clothe all the naked, comfort all the 
sick, and prevent the hated name of pauper from being 
pronounced in the district of Beuley ; her grace may, for 
anything that I know to the contrary, make poor-rates to 
be wholly unnecessary and unknown in your country : she 
may receive, lodge, and feed the stranger ; she may, in 
short, employ the rents of this 6ne estate of Beuley to 
make the whole district happy ; she may not carry a 
farthing of the rents away from the spot ; and she may 
consume, by herself, and her own family and servants, 
only just as much as is neces.sary to the preservation of 
their life and health. Her grace may do all thi.s , 1 do 
not say or insinuate that she does not do it all ; but. 
Protestant here or Prote.stant there, farmer John Biel, 
this I do say, that unless her grace do all this, the monks 
and the Templars were better for Beuley than her grace 
From the former station of the Templars, from real 
Beaulieu of the New Forest, we come back to the village 
of Beaulieu, and there crossed the water to come on 
towards Southampton. Here we passed close along 
under the old abbey walls, a great part of which are st ill 
sUnding. There is a mill here which appears to be 
turned by the fresh water, but the fresh water 
into the salt water, as at the village of Botley. e did 
not atop to go about the ruins of the abbey ; for >ou 
seldom make much out by minute inquiry. It is the 
political history of these places, or, at least, their con- 
nection with political events, that is interesting. Just 
about the banks of this little river there arc some woods 
and coppices and some corn-land ; but at the istai 
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of half a mile from the water-side we came out again 
U|)on the intolerable heath, and went on for seven or 
eight miles over that heath, from the village of Beaulieu 
to that of Marchwood, having a list of trees and enclosed 
lands away to our right all the way along, which list of 
trees from the soutU-west side of that arm of the sea 
which goes from Calshot Castle to Redbridge, passing by 
Southampton, which lies on the north-cast side. Never 
was a more barren tract of land than these seven or 
eight miles. We had come seven miles across the forest 
in another direction in the morning ; so that a poorer 
spot than this New Forest there is not in all England ; 
nor, I believe, in the whole world. It is more barren 
and miserable than Bagshot Heath. There are less fertile 
spots in it in proportion to the extent of each. Still it 
is so large, it is of such great extent, being, if moulded 
into a circle, not so little, I believe, as 60 or 70 miles in 
circumference, that it must contain some good spots of 
land, and if properly and hone.stly managed those spots 
must produce a prodigious quantity of timber. It is a 
pretty curious thing that while the admirers of the 
paper-system are boasting of our “ waust improvements, 
ma'am,” there should have been such a visible and such 
an enormous dilapidation in all the solid things of the 
country. I have, in former parts of this ride, stated 
that in some counties, while the parsons have been 
pocketing the amount of the tithes and of the glebe, 
they have suffered the parsonage-houses either to fall 
down and to be lost, brick by brick and stone by stone, 
or to become such miserable places as to be unfit for 
anything bearing the name of a gentleman to live in ; 
I have stated, and I am at any time ready to prove, that 
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in some counties this is the case in more than one half of 
the parishes ! 

And now, amidst all these “ icaust improvements," let 
us see how the account of timber stands in the New 
Forest ! In the year 1608, a survey of the timber in the 
New Forest was made, when there were loads of oak 
timber fit for the navy, 315,477. Mark that, reader. 
Another survey was taken in the year 1783 ; that is to 
say, in the glorious jubilee reign. And when there were, 
in'this same New Forest, loads of oak timber fit for the 
navy, 20,830. “ Waust improvement, ma’am,” under 

“ the pilot that weathered the storm,’ and in the reign 
of jubilee ! What the devil, some one would say, could 
have become of all this timber ? Does the reader observe, 
that there were 315,477 loads ? and does he ob.servc that 
a load fifty-two enbio feel ? Does the reader know what 
is the price of this load of timber ? I suppose it is now, 
taking in lop. top and bark, and bought upon the spot 
(timber fit for the navy, mind !), ten pounds a load at 
the least. But let us suppose that it has been, upon an 
average, since the year 1608, just the time that the 
Stuarts were mounting the throne ; let us suppose that 
it has been, on an average, four pounds a load. Here is 
a pretty tough sum of money. This must have gone 
into the pockets of somebody. At any rate, if we had 
the same quantity of timber now that we bad when 
the ProtesUnt Reformation took place, or even when 
old Betsy turned up her toes, we should be now 
three millions of money richer than we are ; not m 
UlU; not in notes payable to bearer on demand, 
not in Scotch “ cash credite ” ; not, in short, in les. 
falseness, impudence, downright blackguard cheatery 

D D H 
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and mining shares and “ Greek cause” and the devil 
knows what. 

I shall have occasion to return to this New Forest, 
which is, in reality, though, in general, a very barren 
district, a much more interesting object to Englishmen 
than are the services of my Lord Palmerston, and the 
warlike undertakings of Burdett, Galloway and Company; 
but I cannot quit this spot, even for the present, without 
asking the Scotch population-mongers and Malthus and 
his crew, and especially George Chalmers, if he should 
yet be creeping about upon the face of the earth, what 
becomesof all their notions of the scantiness of the ancient 
population of England ; what becomes of all those 
notions, of all their bundles of ridiculous lies about the 
fewness of the people in former times ; what becomes of 
them all, if historians have told us one word of truth with 
regard to the formation of the New Forest by William 
the Conqueror. All the historians say, every one of them 
says, that this king destroyed several populous towns and 
villages in order to make this New Forest. 


WESTON. NEAR SOUTHAJfPTON 

Weston Grove, 

18 Oct. 1826. 

I BROKE off abruptly, under this same date, in my last 
Register, when speaking of William the Conqueror’s de- 
molishing of towns and villages to make the New Forest ; 
and I was about to show that all the historians have told 
us lies the most abominable about this affair of the New 
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Forest : or that the Scotch writers on population, and 
particularly Chalmers, have been the {greatest of fools or 
the most impudent of impostors. I therefore now resume 
this matter, it being, in my opinion, a matter of great 
interest, at a time when, in or<ler to account for the 
present notoriou.sly bad liviiuf of the peoj)le of England, 
it is asserted that they are become greatly more numerous 
than they formerly were. This would be no defence of 
the government, even if the fact were so : but, as I have 
over and over again proved, the fact is false ; an<l to this 
I challenge denial, that cither churches and great man- 
sions and castles were formerly made without hands ; or 
England was, seven hundred years ago, much more 
populous than it is now. But what has the formation of 
the New Forest to do with this ? A great deal ; for the 
hi.storians tell us that, in order to make this fore.st 
William the Conqueror de.stroyed “ many populous towns 
and villages, and thirty-six parish churches ! ” The 
devil he did ! How populous then, good God, must 
England have been at that time, which was about the 
year 1090; that Is to say, 736 years ago! For the 
Scotch will hardly contend that the nature of the soil has 
been changed for the worse since that time, especially as 
it has not been cultivated. No, no ; as they are, 

they will not do that. Come, then, let us sec how this 
matter stands. 

This fore.st has been crawled upon by favourites, and 
is now much smaller than it used to be. A time may, 
and will come, for inquiring how George Rose, and others, 
became owners of some of the very best parts of this once 
public property ; a time for such inquiry tnust come, 
before the people of England will ever give their consent 
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to a reduction of the interest of the debt / But this we know, 
that the New Forest formerly extended, westward, from 
the Southampton Water and the river Oux to the river 
Avon, and northward from Lymington Haven to the 
borders of Wiltshire. We know that this was its utmost 
extent ; and we know also that the towns of Christchurch, 
Lymington, Ringwood, and Fordingbridge, and the vil- 
lages of Bolder, Fawley, Lyndhurst, Dipden, Eling, 
Minstead, and all the other villages that now have 
churches ; we know, I say (and pray mark it), that all 
these towns and villages existed before the Norman 
Conquest : because the Roman names of several of them 
(all the towns) are in print, and because an account of 
them all is to be found in Doomsday Book, which was 
made by this very William the Conqueror. Well then, 
now, Scotch population-liars, and you Malthusian blas- 
phemers, who contend that God has implanted in man 
a principle that leads him to starvation ; come, now, and 
face this history of the New Forest. Cooke, in his 
Geography of Hampshire, says that the Conqueror de- 
.stroyed here “ many populous towns and villages, and 
thirty-six parish churches.” The same writer says, that 
in the time of Edward the Confessor {just before the 
Conqueror came), “ two-thirds of the forest was inhabited 
and cultivated.” Guthrie says nearly the same thing. 
But let us hear the two historians who are now pitted 
against each other, Hume and Lingard. The former 
(vol. ii. p. 217) says : ” There was one pleasure to which 
William, as well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, 
was extremely addicted, and that was hunting ; but this 
pleasure he indulged more at the expense of his unhappy 
subjects, whoso interests he always disregarded, than to 
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the loss or diminution of his own revenue. Not content 
with those large forest.s which former kings posses.sed in 
all parts of England, he resolved to make a new forest, 
near Winchester, the usual place of his residence : aii«l 
for that purpose he iai<l u^iste the county of Hampshire, 
for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from 
their houses, seized their property, even demolished 
churches atid convents, and made the sufferers no com- 
pensation for the injury.” Pretty well for a pensioned 
Scotchman : and now let us hear Dr. Eingard, to prevent 
hi.s society from presenting U'hose uork to me, the sincere 
and pious Samuel Butler was ready to go down upon his 
marroio hones ; let us hear the good doctor upon this 
subject. He says (vol. i. pp. 452 and 453), " Though 
the king posse.ssed sixty-eight forests, besides parks and 
chases, in different parts of England, he was not yet 
satisfied, but for the occasional accommodation of his 
court afforested an extensive tract of country lying between 
the city of Winchester and the sea coast. The inhabitants 
were expelled: the cottages and the churches were burnt , 
and more than thirty square milxs of a rich and populous 
district were withdrawn from cultivation, and converted 
into a wilderness, to afford sufficient range for the deer 
and ample space for the royal diversion. The memory 
of this act of despotism has been perpetuated in the 
name of the New Forest, which it retains at the pre.sent 
day, after the lapse of seven hundred and fifty years.” 

” Historians ” should bo careful how they make state- 
ments relative to places which aro within the scope of 
the reader’s inspection. It is next to iinpo.saiblc not to 
believe that the Doctor has, in this case (a very intere-st- 
ing one), merely copied from Hume. Hume says that 
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the king “ expelled the inhabitants ; ” and Lingard says 
■* the inhabitants were expelled : " Hume says that the 
king “ demolished the churches ; " and Lingard says that 
" the churches were burnt ; but Hume says churches 
" and convents'' and Lingard knew that to be a lie. The 
Doctor was too learned upon the subject of convents " 
to follow the Scotchman here. Hume says that the king 
** laid waste the country for an extent of thirty miles." 
The Doctor says that a district of thirty square miles was 
withdrawn from cultivation and converted into a wil- 
derness." Now what Hume meant by the loose phrase, 
“ an extent of thirty miles" I cannot say ; but this I 
know, that Dr. Lingard's “ thirty square miles ” is a 
piece of ground only five and a half miles each way ! 
So that the Doctor has got here a curious “ district" and 
a not less curious wilderness ; ” and what number of 
churches could William find to 6Mrn in a space five miles 
and a half each way ? If the Doctor meant thirty miles 
square, instead of square miles, the falsehood is so mon- 
strous as to destroy his credit for ever ; for here we have 
Nine Hundred Square Miles, containing^ce /fuwdrcd nnd 
seventy-six thousand acres of land ; that is to say, 56,960 
acres more than are contained in the whole of the county 
of Surrey, and 99,840 acres more than are contained in 
the whole of the county of Berks ! This is “ history" 
is it ! And these are “ historians," 

The true statement is this : the New Porest, according 
to its ancient state, was bounded thus : by the line 
going from the river Oux to the river Avon, and which 
line there separates Wiltshire from Hampshire ; by the 
river Avon ; by the sea from Christchurch to Calshot 
Castle ; by the Southampton Water ; and by the river 
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Oux. These arc the boundaries ; and (as any one may, 
by scale and compass, ascertain) there are, within these 
boundaries, about 221 square miles, containing 113,300 
acres of land. Within these limits there arc now re- 
maining eleven parish churches, all of which were in 
existence before the time of William the Conqueror ; so 
that if he destroyed thirty-six parish churches, what a 
populous country thi.s must have been ! There must 
have been forty-seven parish churches ; so that there 
was, over this whole district, one parish church to every 
four and three quarters square miles ! Thus, then, tlie 
churches nmst have stood, on an average, at within one 
mile anrl about two hundred yards of each other ! And 
ob.serve, the parishes could, on an average, contain no 
more, each, than 29G<i acres of land ! Not a very large 
farm ; so that here was a parish church to every large 
farm, unless these historians are all fools and liars. 

I defy any one to say that I make hazardous assertions : 
I have plainly described the ancient boundaries : tlu^re 
are the tnfip.s : any one can, w'ith scale and coinpass, 
measure the area as well as I can. I have taken the 
statennmts of historians, a.s they call themselves : I have 
shown that their histories, a.s they call them, arc fabulous ; 
OR (and mind this or) that England was, at one tinm, and 
that too, eight hundred years ago, beyond all measure 
more populous than it is now. For observe, notwitli- 
standing what Dr. Lingard a.sscrts ; notwithstanding 
that he de.scribes this district as “ rich” it is the very 
poorest in the whole kingdom. Dr. T-ingard was, I be- 
lieve, bom and bred at Winchester, and how, then, could 
he be so careless, or, indeed, so regardless of truth (and 
I do not see why I am to mince the matter with him) 
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as to describe this as a rich district ? Innumerable persons 
have seen Bowshot Heath ; great numbers have seen the 
barren heaths between London and Brighton ; great 
numbers also liave seen that wide sweep of barrenness 
which exhibits itself between the Golden Farmer Hill 
and Blackwater. Nine-tenths of each of these are less 
barren than four-fifths of the land in the New Forest. 
Supposing it to be credible that a man so prudent and 
so wise as William the Conqueror ; supposing that such 
a man should have pitched upon a rich and populous 
district wherewith to make a chase ; supposing, in short, 
these historians to have spoken the truth, and supposing 
this barren land to have been all inhabited and cultivated, 
and the people so numerous and so rich as to be able to 
build and endow a parish church upon every four and 
three quarters square miles upon this extensive district ; 
supposing them to have been so rich in the produce of 
the soil as to want a priest to be stationed at every mile 
and 200 yards in order to help them to cat it ; supposing, 
in a word, these historians not to be the most farcical 
liars that ever p»it pen upon paper, this country must, 
at the time of the Norman Conquest, have literally 
sxvarmed with people ; for there is the land note, and all 
the land too : neither Hume nor Dr. Lingard can change 
the nature of that. There it is, an acre of it not having, 
upon an average, so much of productive capacity in it 
as one single square rod, taking the average, of Worces- 
tershire ; and if I were to say one single square yard I 
should be right ; there is the land ; and if that land were, 
as these historians say it was, covered with people and 
with churches, what the devil must Worcestershire have 
been ! To this, then, we come at last : having made out 
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what I undertook to show, namely, that the historians, 
as they call themselves, are either the ^eutest fools or 
the greatest liars that ever existed, or that England was 
beyond all measure more populous eight hundred years 
ago than it is now. 

Poor, however, as this district is, and culled about us 
it has been for the best spots of land by those favourites 
who have got grants of land or leases or something or 
other, still there arc some spots hero and there which 
would grow trees ; but never will it grow trees, or any- 
thing else, to the profit of this nation until it become 
private property. Public property must, in some cases, 
be in the hands of public officers ; but this is not an affair 
of that nature. This is too loose a concern ; too little 
controllable by superiors. It is a thing calculated for 
jobbing above all others ; calculated to promote the 
success of favouritism. Who can imagine that the per- 
sons employed about plantations and farms for the public 
are employed because they are fit for the employment ? 
Supposing the commissioners to hold in abhorrence the 
idea of paying for services to themselves under the name 
of paying for services to the public ; supposing them 
never to have heard of such a thing in their livc.s, can 
they imagine that nothing of this sort takes place while 
they are in London eleven months out of twelve in the 
year ? I never feel disposed to cast much censure upon 
any of the persons engaged in such concerns. The temp- 
tation is too great to be resisted. The public must pay 
for everything d pois d'or. Therefore, no such thing 
should be in the hands of the public, or rather of the 
government ; and I hope to live to see this thing com- 
pleUdy taken out of the hands of this government. 
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THE EASTERN TOUR 

Cambridge, 

28 March, 1830. 

I WENT from Hargham to Lynn on Tuesday, the 23rd : 
but owing to the disappointment at Thetford, everything 
was deranged. It was market-day at Lynn, but no pre- 
parations of any .sort had been made, and no notification 
given. 1 tliercfore re.solved, after staying at Lynn on 
Wednesday, to make a short tour, and to come back to 
it again. This tour wa.s to take in Ely, Cambridge, 
St. Ives, Stamford, Peterborough, Wisbeach, and was 
to bring me back to Lynn, after a very busy ten day.s. 
I was particularly desirous to have a little political 
I)reaching at Ely, the place where the flogging of the 
English local militia under a guard of German bayonets 
cost me so dear. 

I got there about noon on Thursday, the 25th, being 
market-day ; but I had been apprised even before I left 
Lynn that no place had been provided for my accommo- 
dation. A gentleman at Lynn gave me the name of one 
at Ely who, as he thought, would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out a proper place, and of speaking 
about it ; but just before I set off from Lynn, I received 
a notification from this gentleman that he could do 
nothing in the matter. I knew that Ely was a small 
place, but I was determined to go and see the spot where 
the militia-men were flogged, and also determined to find 
some opportunity or other of relating that story as pub- 
licly as I could at Ely, and of describing the tail of the 
story ; of w'hich I will speak presently. Arrived at Ely, 
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I first walked round the beautiful cathedral, that honour 
to our Catholic forefathers, and that standing disgrace to 
our Protestant selves. It is impossible to look at that 
magnificent pile without that we are a fallen race 
of men. The cathedral would, leaving out the palace of 
the bishop and the houses of the dean, canons, and pre- 
bendaries, weigh more, if it were put into a scale, than 
all the houses in the town, and all the houses for u mile 
round the neighbourhood if you exclude the remains of 
the ancient monasteries. You have only to open your 
eyes to be convinced that England must have been a far 
greater and more wealthy country in those days than it 
i.s in these days. The hundreds of thousands of loads of 
stone, of which this cathedral and the monasteries in the 
neighbourhood were built, must all have been brought 
by sea from distant parts of the kingdom. These foun- 
dations were laid more than a thousand years ago ; and 
yet there are vagabonds who have the impudence to say 
that it is the Protestant religion that has made England 

a great country. 

Ely is what one may call a miserable little town : very 
prettily situated, but poor and mean. Everj'thmg seems 
to be on the decline, as, indeed, is the case everywhere, 
where the clergy are the masters. They say that tins 
bishop has an income of £18,000 a year. He and ho 
dean and chapU*r are the owners of all the land and Dthes 
for a great distance round about in this beautiful an( 
most productive part of the country ; and yet this famous 
building, the cathedral, is in a state of disgraceful irrepair 
and disfigurement. The groat and magnificent windows 
to the cast have been shortened at the bottom, and the 
space plastered up with brick and morUr, in a very 
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slovenly manner, for the purpose of saving the expense 
of keeping the glass in repair. Great numbers of the 
windows in the upper part of the building have been 
partly closed up in the same manner, and others quite 
closed up. One door-way, which apparently had stood 
in need of repair, has been rebuilt in modern style, be- 
cau^ it was cheaper ; and the churchyard contained a 
flock of sheep acting as vergers for those who live upon 
the immense income, not a penny of which ought to be 
expended upon themselv’es while any part of this beau- 
tiful building is in a state of irrepair. This cathedral was 
erected " to the honour of God and the Holy Church.” 
My daughters w'ent to the service in the afternoon, in the 
choir of which they saw God honoured by the presence 
of two old men, forming the whole of the congregation. 
1 dare say that in Catholic times five thousand people at a 
time have been assembled in this church. The cathedral 
and town stand upon a little hill, about three miles in 
circumference, raised up, as it were, for the purpose, 
amidst the rich fen land by which the hill is surrounded, 
and I dare say that the town formerly consisted of houses 
built over a great part of this hill, and of probably from 
fifty to a hundred thousand people. The people do not 
no\v exceed above four thousand, including the bed- 
ridden and the babies. 

Having no place provided for lecturing, and knowing 
no single soul in the place, I was thrown upon my own 
resources. The first thing I did was to walk up through 
the market, which contained much more than an audience 
sufficient for me ; but leaving the market people to carry 
on their affairs, I picked up a sort of labouring man, 
asked him if he recollected when the local militia-men 
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were flogged under the guard of the Germans ; and re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, I asked him to go 
and show me the spot, which he did ; he showed me a 
little common along which the men had been marched, 
and into a piece of pasture-land, where he put bis foot 
upon the identical spot where the flogging had been 
executed. On that spot I told him what I had suffered 
for expressing my indignation at that flogging. I told 
him that a large sum of English money was now every 
year sent abroad to furnish half pay and allowances to 
the officers of those German troops, and to maintain the 
widows and children of such of them as were dead ; and 
I added, " You have to work to help to pay that money ; 
part of the taxes which you pay on your malt, hops, beer, 
leather, soap, candles, tobacco, tea, sugar, and every- 
thing else, goes abroad every year to pay these people : 
it has thus been going abroad ever since the peace ; and 
it will thus go abroad for the rest of your life, if this 
system of managing the nation\s affairs continue ; and 
I told him that about one million seven hundred thousand 
pounds had been sent abroad on this account since the 
-peace. 

When I opened I found that this man was willing to 
open too ; and he uttered sentiments that would have 
convinced me, if I had not before been convinced of the 
fact, that there are very few, even amongst the labourers, 
who do not clearly understand the cause of their ruin. 
I di.scovcred that there were two Ely men flogged upon 
that occasion, and that one of them was still alive and 
residing near the town. I sent for this man, who came 
to me in the evening when he had done his work, and 
who told me that he had lived seven years with the same 
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master when he was flogged, and was bailif! or head man 
to his master. He has now a wife and several children ; 
is a very nice-looking, and appears to be a hard-working, 
man, and to bear an excellent character. 

But how was I to harangue ? For I was determined 
not to (juit Ely without something of that sort. I told 
this labouring man who showed me the flogging spot my 
name, which seemed to surprise him very much, for he 
had heard of me before. After I had returned to my inn 
I walked back again through the market amongst the 
farmers ; then went to an inn that looked out upon the 
market-place, went into an upstairs room, threw up the 
sash, and sat down at the window, and looked out upon 
the market. Little groups soon collected to survey me 
while I sat in a very unconcerned attitude. The farmers 
had dined, or 1 should have found out the most numerous 
assemblage, and have dined with them. The next be.st 
thing was to go and sit down in the room where they 
usually dropped in to drink after dinner; and as they 
nearly all smoko, to take a pipe with them. This, there- 
fore, I did ; and after a time we began to talk. 

The room was too small to contain a twentieth part of 
the people that would have come in if they could. It 
was hot to suffocation ; but, nevertheless, I related to 
them the account of the flogging, and of my persecution 
on that account ; and I related to them the account 
above stated with regard to the English money now sent 
to the Germans, at which they appeared to be utterly 
astonished. I had not time sufficient for a lecture, but 
I explained to them briefly the real cause of the distress 
which prevailed ; I warned the farmers particularly 
against the consequences of hoping that this distress 
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would remove itself. I portrayed to them the effects of 
the taxes ; and showed them that we owe this enormous 
burden to the want of being fairly represented in the 
parliament. Above all things, I di<l that which I never 
fail to do, .‘»howed them the ab.surdity of grumbling at 
the six millions a year given in relief to the poor, while 
they were silent and seemed to think nothing of the sixty 
millions of taxes collected by the government at London, 
and I asked them how any man of property could have 
the impudence to call upon the labouring man to serve 
in the militia, and to deny that that labouring man hud. 
in case of need, a clear right to a share of the produce 
of the land. I explained to them how the poor were 
originally relieved ; told them that the revenues of the 
livings, which had their foundation in charity, were <li- 
vided among.st the poor. The demands for repair of the 
churche.s and the clergy themselves ; I explained to them 
how church-rates and poor-rates came to be introduced ; 
how the burden of maintaining the poor came to be 
thrown upon the people at large ; how the nation had 
sunk by degrees ever since the event called the Hefor- 
ination ; and pointing towards the cathedral I S4»id, 
“ Cun you believe, gentlemen, that wlien that magni- 
ficent pile was reared, and when all the fine mona.steries, 
hospitals, schools, and other re.sorts of piety and charity 
existed in this town and neighbourhood ; can you belie\c 
that Ely wa.s the miserable little place that it now is , 
and that England which had never heard of the name of 
pauper contained the crowds of miserable creatures that 
it now contains, some starving at stone-cracking bj the 
way-side, and others drawing loaded waggons on that 

way ? ” 
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A young man in the room (I having come to a pause) 
said, “ But, sir, were there no poor in Catholic times ? ” 

Yes,” said I, “ to be sure there were. The Scripture 
says that the poor shall never cease out of the land ; and 
there are five hundred texts of Scripture enjoining on all 
men to be good and kind to th^ poor. It is necessary to 
the existence of civil society th^t there should be poor. 
Men have two motives to industry and care in all the 
walks of life : one to acquire wea\th ; but the other and 
stronger to avoid poverty. If there were no poverty, 
there would be no industry, no 'enterprise. But this 
poverty is not to be made a punishbient unjustly severe. 
Idleness, extravagance, are offences against morality ; 
but they arc not offences of that hcinWs nature to justify 
the infiiction of starvation by way ofxpunishment. It is 
therefore, the duty of every man that is able ; it is par- 
ticularly the duty of every government, and it was a 
duty faithfully executed by the Catholic church, to take 
care that no human being should perish for want in a 
land of plenty ; and to take care, too, that no one should 
be deficient of a sufficiency of food and raiment, not only 
to sustain life, but also to sustain health.” The young 
man said : “ I thank you, sir ; I am answered.” 

I strongly advised the farmers to be well with their 
work-people ; for that, unless their flocks were as safe 
in their fields as their bodies were in their beds, their 
lives must be lives of misery ; that if their stacks and 
barns were not places of as safe deposit for their corn as 
their drawers were for their money, the life of the farmer 
was the most wretched upon earth, in place of being the 
most pleasant, as it ought to be. 
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CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE FRENCH ON THE EVE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Boston. 

Friday, 9 April, 1830. 

It is time for me now, withdraw’ing myself from these 
objects visible to the eye, to speak of the state of the 
people, and of the manner in which their aflairs are 
affected by the workings of the system. With regard to 
the labourers, they arc, ever>nvhere. miserable. The 
w’ages for those who are employed on the land are, 
through all the counties that I have come, twelve shillings 
a week for married men, and less for single ones ; but a 
large part of them are not even at this sca.son employed 
on the land. The farmers, for want of means of pro- 
fitable employment, suffer the men to fall upon the 
parish ; and they are employed in digging and breaking 
stone for the roads ; so that the roads are nice ami 
smooth for the sheep and cattle to walk on in their way 
to the all-devouring jaws of the Jews and other tux- 
eaters in London and its vicinity. None of the best 
meat, except by mere accident, is consumed here. To- 
day (the 20th of April) we have seen hundreds upon 
hundreds of sheep, as fat as hogs, go by this inn door, 
their toes, like those of the foot-marks at the entrance of 
the lion’s den, all pointing towards the Wen ; and the 
landlord gave us for dinner a little skinny, hard leg of 
old cw’e mutton ! Where the man got it, 1 cannot 
imagine. Thus it is : every good thing is literally driven 
or carried away out of the country. In walking out 
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yesterday, I .^'v three poor follows digging stone for the 
roads, who told me that they never had anything but 
bread to oat, and water to wash it down. One of them 
was a widower with three children ; and his pay was 
eighteenpence a day ; that is to say, about three poiuids 
of bread a day each, for six days in the week ; nothing 
for Sunday, and nothing for washing, lodging, clothing, 
candle-light, or fuel ! Just such was the state of things 
in France at the eve of the Revolution ! Precisely such ; 
and ])recisely the same were the causes. Whether the 
effect will be the same, T do not take upon myself posi- 
tively to determine. Just on the other side of the hedge, 
while I was talking to these men, I saw about two hundred 
fat sheep in u rich j)a.sture. I did not tell them wliat I 
might have told them ; but I explained to them why the 
farmers were unable to give them a sufficiency of wages. 
Tliey listened with great attention ; and said that they 
did believe that the farmer.s were iu great distress them- 
selves. 

With regard to the farmers, it is said here that the far 
greater part, if sold up, would be found to be insolvent. 
The tradesmen in country towns are, and must be, in 
but little better state. They all tell you they do not sell 
half so many goods as they used to sell ; and, of course, 
the manufacturers must suffer in the like degree. There 
is a diminution and deterioration, every one says, in the 
stocks upon the farms. Sheep-washing is a sort of busi- 
ness in this country ; and I heard at Boston that the 
sheep-washers say that there is a gradual falling off in 
point of the numbers of sheep washed. 

The fanners are all gradually sinking in point of pro- 
perty. The very rich ones do not feel that ruin is abso- 
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lutely approaching ; hut they are all nlarmea ; and as 
to the poorer one?, they are fast falling into the rank of 
paupers. When 1 was at ElVa pcntleraan who appeared 
to be a jrreat fanner told me in the pre.sencc of fifty 
fanners, at the White Hart Inn. that he had seen that 
inorninji three men rrackinf! stones on the road as paupers 
of the parish of Wilbarton ; and that all these men had 
been overseers of the poor of that same parish trithin the 
last seven years. Wheat keeps up in price to about an 
average of seven shillings a bushel ; which is owing to 
our two successive bad harvests ; but fat beef and pork 
are at a verv low price, and mutton not much better. 
The beef was selling at Lynn for %'e shillings the stone 
of fourteen pound.s, and the pork at four and sixpence. 
The wool (one of the great articles of produce in those 
countries) selling for less than half of its former price. 

.\nd here let me stop to ob.serve that I was well in- 
formed before I left London that merchants were ex- 
porting our long wool to France, where it paid thnty per 
cent. duly. Well, say the landowners, but we have to 
thank Huskisson for this, at any rate : and that i.s true 
enough ; for the law was most rigid against the export 
6f wool ; but what will the manufaclurers say ? lh«s 
the collective goes on, smashing one cla.ss and then 
another ; and. resolved to adhere to the tattea. .t knoeka 
awav, one after another, the propa of the ayatem .taelf. 
By everv measure that it adopts for the .sake of obtauung 

accurity, or of affording relief to the people, 

act of kying injustice. To save itself from the natural 

effects of its own measures, it knoeked 

bankers, in direct violation of the law in 1822. It 

about to lav its heavy hand on the big brewers and the 
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publicans, in order to pacify the call for a reduction of 
taxes, and with the hope of preventing such reduction in 
reality. It is making a trifling attempt to save the West 
Indians from total ruin, and the West India colonies from 
revolt ; but by that same attempt it reflects injury on 
the British distillers, and on the growers of barley. Thus 
it cannot do justice without doing injustice ; it cannot 
do good without doing evil ; and thus it must continue 
to do, until it take off, in reality, more than one half of 
the taxes. 

One of the great signs of the poverty of people in the 
middle rank of life is the falling off of the audiences at 
the playhouses. There is a playhouse in almost every 
country town, where the players used to act occasionally ; 
and in large towns almost always. In some places they 
have of late abandoned acting altogether. In others they 
have acted, very frequently, to not more than ten or 
twelve persons. At Norwich the playhouse had been shut 
up for a long time. I heard of one manager who has 
become a porter to a warehouse, and his company dis- 
persed. In most places the insides of the buildings seem 
to be tumbling to pieces ; and the curtains and scenes 
that they let down seem to be abandoned to the damp 
and the cobwebs. My appearance on the boards seemed 
to give new life to the drama. I was, until the birth of 
my third son, a constant haunter of the playhouse, in 
which I took great delight ; but when he came into the 
world, I said, “ Now, Nancy, it is time for us to leave off 
going to the play.” It is really melancholy to look at 
things now, and to think of things then. I feel great 
sorrow on account of these poor players ; for though 
they are made the tools of the government and the cor- 
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porations and the parsons, it is not tht-ir fault, and they 
have uniformly, whenever I have come in contact with 
them, been very civil to me. I am not sorry that they 
are left out of the li.st of va^rrants in the new act : but in 
this case, as in so many others, the men have to be firate- 
ful to the women ; for who believes that this merciful 
omission would have taken place if so many of the peers 
had not contracted matrimonial alliances with players ; 
if so many playeresses had not become peeresses ? We 
may thank God for disposing the hearts of our law- 
makers to be guilty of the same sins and foibles as our- 
selves ; for when a lord had been sentenced to the pillory, 
the use of that ancient mode of punishing offences was 
abolished ; when a lord (Castlereagh), who was also a 
inini.ster of state, had cut his own throat, the degrading 
punishment of burial in cross-roads was abolished ; and 
now, when so many peers and great men have taken to 
wife play-actresses, which the law termed vagrants, that 
term, as applied to the children of Melpomene and Thalia, 
is uboli-shcd ! Laud we the gods that our rulers cannot, 
after all, divest themselves of flesh and blood ! For the 
Lord have mercy on us, if their great souls were once to 


soar above that tenement ! ’' 

Lord Stanhope cautioned his brother peers, a little 

while ago. against the angry feeling which was using up 
in the poor against (he rich. His lordship is a wise and 
humane man, and this is evident from all his conduct. 
Nor is this angry feeling confined to the counties in the 
south, where the rage of the people, from the very nature 
of the local circumstances, is more formidable ; woods 
and coppices and dingles and by-lanes and sticks and 
stones ever at hand, being resources unknown in counties 
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lik- this. When I was at St. Ivc.s, in Huntingdonshire, 
an open country, I sat with the fanners, and smoked a 
pipe hy way of preparation for evening service, whicli I 
performed on a carpenter's bench in a wheelwriglit s 
shop ; my friends, the players, never having gained any 
regular settlement in that grand mart for four-legged fat 
meat, coming from the Fens, and bound to the en. 
While we were sitting, a hand-bill was handed round the 
table, advertising fnrmiiu) f^tock for sale ; and amongst 
the implements of Imsbandry “ an cxceUenl fire-aupne, 
several steel (raps, and sprintf guns!" And this is the 
life, is it, of an English farmer ? I walked on about six 
miles of the road from Holbcach to Boston. I have 
before observed upon the inexhaustible riches of this 
land. At the end of about five miles and three quarters 
I came to a public-house, and thought I would get some 
breakfast ; but the poor woman, with a tribe of children 
about her, had not a morsel of either meat or bread ! 
At a house called an inn, a little further on, the landlord 
had no meat except a little bit of chine of bacon ; and 
though there were a good many houses near the spot, 
the landlord told me that the people were become so 
poor that the butchers had left off killing meat in the 
neighbourhood. Just the state of things that existed in 
France on the eve of the Revolution. On that very spot 
I looked round me and counted more than two thousand 
fat sheep in the pastures ! How long, how long, good 
God ! is this state of things to last 1 How long will 
these people starve in the midst of plenty ? How long 
will fire-engines, steel traps, and spring guns be, in such 
a state of things, a protection to property ? When I was 
at Beverley, a gentleman told me, it was Mr. Dawson of 
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that J.laco, that .son... time boforo a farmer ha.lbc-on so hi 
up l)v his landlord ; and that, m a tew weeks afterwards, 
the farm-house was on fire, and that when the .servants 
of the lan.llord arr.ve.l to put ,t out. they found the 
handle ,.f the pump taken away and that the ho, nest, -ad 
was totally destroyed. Thi,s was told me m the pre.seuee 
of .several penticmen, who all spoke of it as a fact o 

perfect notoriety. ..i . 

\nother respect in which our situation so exactlt rc- 

semhles that of France on the eve of the llevoliition is 

the IheiiiiJ front ihe coiiniri/ in every direction. len 

was in Norfolk there were four hundred persons, peiier- 

allv young men, labourers, carpellter.s, wheelwrights 

millwrights, smiths, and bricklayers ; mo.st of them with 

some money, and some farmers and others with good 

roniiil sums. These people were going to ' 

timber-ships, and from Quebec by land into the I nit 
States. They hail been told that they would not be 
snlTered to iJnd in the United State.s from on board of 
shir. The roguish villains had deceived them ; but no 
maner they will got into the United States ; and 
going through Canada will do them good, for it "■>' > 
them to detest everything belonging to tt. From ton 
two great barge loads had just gone off by canal to 
LiverTool. mott of them far.ners ; all carrying some 
money and some as much as two thousand pounds each. 
Frotn the North and West Riding of Yorkshire 
waggons have gone, carrying people to the « 

to Liverpool ; and a gentleman whom I 
boro’ told me that he saw some of them ; and th tl 
men all appeared to be respectable farmers. At Hull 
the scene would delight the eyes of the wise Burt , 
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for hero the emigration is going on in the “ old Roman 
plan. " Ten large ships have gone this spring, laden 
with these fugitives from the fangs of taxation ; some 
bound direct to the ports of the United States ; others, 
like those at Yarmouth, for Quebec. Those that have 
most money go direct to the United States. The single 
men, who are taken for a mere trifle in the Canada ships, 
go that way, have nothing but their carcasses to carry 
over the rocks and swamp.s, and through the m\Tiads of 
place-men and pensioners in that miserable region ; there 
are about fifteen more ships going from this one port 
this spring. The ships are fitted up with berths as 
transports for the carrying of troops. I went on board 
one morning, and saw the people putting their things 
on board and stowing them away. Seeing a nice young 
woman, with a little baby in her arms, I told her that 
she was going to a country where she would be sure that 
her children would never want victuals ; where she 
might make her own malt, soap, and candles, without 
being half put to death for it, and where the blaspheming 
Jews would not have a mortgage on the life’s labour of 
her cliildren. 

There is at Hull one farmer going who is seventy years 
of age ; but who takes out five sons and fifteen hundred 
pounds ! Brave and sensible old man ! and good and 
affectionate father ! He is performing a truly parental 
and sacred duty ; and he will die with the blessings of 
his sons on his head, for having rescued them from this 
scene of slavery, misery, cruelt)’, and crime. Come, then, 
Wilmot Horton, with your sensible associates, Burdett 
and Poulett Thomson ; come into Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
and Yorkshire ; come and bring Parson Malthus along 
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with you ; regale vour s.ght with this delightful ' stream 
of emigration ■ ; congratulate the - greatest capta.n of 
the age, - and your brethren of the Collect .ve : con- 
gratulate the noblest assembly of free men, 
the happv effects of their measures. Oh! no, 

Ob' no.' generous and sensible Burdett, .t .s not he 
" ed, th; l^nfirm. the halt, the bhnd, and the .d.ots that 
go • it is the youth, the '.strength, the wealth, and th 
spirit that w.ll no longer brook hunger and thirst, in 
order that the maws of tax-eaters and Jews may he 
crammed. Yon want the Irish to go, and so they wi 
al our eipeuse, and all the bad of them, to be k^ept at our 
expense on the rocks and swamps of Nova fecotia am 
Canada. You have no money to send them away with . 
the tax-eaters want it all ; and thanks to the " improve- 
ments of the age,” the steam boats will 
them in shoals in pursuit of the orts of the food that 

taskmasters have taken away from them. 

After evening lecture, at Horncastle, a very decent 
farmer came to me and asked me about America, telling 
me that he was resolved to go, for that if he stayed much 
^l^nger, he should not have a shilling J^o go with, 
promised to send him a letter from Louth to a frien 
Lw York, who might be useful to liiin there. “"‘I 
him good advice. I forgot it at Louth ; but I will do 
t before 1 go to bed. From the Thames, and from the 

1 potfs 

fhTeaT:; sTirla r* ':f'’Lnt wm be cmied out 
and sent off in a short time. From Glasgow the sensible 
Scotch arc pouring out amain. Those that are poor an^ 
cannot pay their passages, or can rake tog X 
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trifle, are going to a rascally heap of sand and rock and 
swamp, called Prince Edward’s Island, in the horrible 
Gulf of St. Lawrence : but when the American ve.ssels 
come' over with Indian corn and flour and ])ork and beef 
and poultry and eggs and butter and cabbages and green 
pease and asparagus for the soldier-oflicers and other 
tax-eaters that we support upon that lump of worthless- 
ness ; for the lump itself bears nothing but potatoes ; 
when these vessehs come, which they are continuallv 
doing, winter and summer : towards the fall, with apples 
and pears and melons and cucumbers ; an<l, in short, 
everlastingly coming and taking away the amount of 
taxes raised in England ; when these vessels return, the 
sensible Scotch will go back in them for a dollar a head, 
till at last not a man of them will be left but the bed- 
ridden. Those villainous colonies are held for no earthly 
j)urposc but that of furnishing a pretence of giving money 
to the relations and dependents of the aristocracy ; and 
they are the nicest channels in the world through which 
to send English taxes to enrich and strengthen the United 
States. Withdraw Gie English taxes, and, except in a 
small part in Canada, the whole of those horrible regions 
would be left to the bears and the savage.s in the course 
of a year. 

This emigration is a famous blow given to the borough- 
mongers. The way to New York is now as well known 
and as easy and as little expensive as from old York to 
London. First the Sussex parishes sent their paupers ; 
they invited over others that were not paupers ; they 
invited over people of some property ; then persons of 
greater property ; now substantial farmers are going ; 
men of considerable fortune will follow. It is the letters 
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„r.tt.n aero- the Atlantic that do the bu.inc-. Men 
"t .rtnne w,M soon dtscover that, to seenre to then 
then fortnne. and to take theae out of he^^P 

of the inexorable tax-sattn-rer, they in nt ^ ■ 

t:!;. one that .oea will take twenty after nn : a.id na 
will ao on. There can be no interrupt on but »<it . 

troiultniUfi. 


from puogkess in the north 

Alnwick, 

7 Oci. 1832. 

. o». “ rr,:,! 

7“ ; s, rs™; 

respcctiiiR that acted with regard to 

the " liberal Whig prosecution ■ ‘h ^ of 

it was he who first ministers the pro- 

Commons, and supge T^rd AUhorp nnd Den- 

pri«ty of 7 bUt it- that the latter had not 

:Z ?;;Zl1haftL" former would offer no opinion upon 
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if : that Trevor came on again, encouraged by the works 
of the curate of Crowhurst, and by the bloody, bloody 
old T whose former editor and now printer ia actually 
a candidate for Berkshire, supported by that unprincipled 
political prattler, Jepthah Marsh, whom I will call to an 
account as soon as I get back to the south. My readers 
will further recollect that the bloody old Times then put 
forth another document as a confession of Goodman, 
made to Burrell, Tredcroft, and Scawen Blunt, while the 
culprit was in Horsham gaol with a halter actually about 

his neck. My readers know the of this affair ; but 

they have yet to learn some circumstances belonging to 
its progress, which circumstances are not to be stated 
here. They recollect, however, that from the very first 
1 treated this Trevor with the utmost disdain ; and that 
at the head of the articles which I wrote about him, I 
put these words, " Trevor and Potatoes ; ” meaning 
that he hated me because I was resolved, fire or fire not, 
that working men should not five upon potatoes in my 
country. Now, mark; now, chopsticks of the south, 
mark the sagacity, the justice, the promptitude, and the 
excellent taste of these lads of the north ! At the last 
general election, which took place after the “ liberal 
Whig prosecution ” had been begun, Trevor was a can- 
didate for the city of Durham, which is about fourteen 
miles from this busy town of Sunderland. The freemen 
of Durham are the voters in that city, and some of these 
freemen reside at Sunderland. Therefore, this fellow (I 
wish to God you could see him !) went to Sunderland to 
canvass these freemen residing there ; and they pelted 
him out of the town; and (oh appropriate missiles!) 
pelted him out with the “ accursed root,” hallooing and 
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shouting after him—'* Trevor and potatoes ! ” Ah ! 
stupid coxcomb ! little did he imagine, when he was 
playing his game with Althorp and Denman, what would 

be the ultimate effect of that game ! 

From Newcastle to Morpeth (the country is what I 
before described it to be). From Morpeth to this place 
(Alnwick), the country, generally speaking, is very poor 
as to land, scarcely any trees at all ; the farms enor- 
mously e.xtensive ; only two churches, 1 think, in the 
whole of the twenty miles; scarcely anything worthy 
the name of a tree, and not one single dwelling having 
the appearance of a labourer’s house. Here appears 
neither hedging nor ditching ; no such thing as a sheep- 
fold or a hurdle to be seen ; the cattle and sheep very 
few in number; the farm servants living in the farm- 


houses, and very few of them ; the thrashing done by 
machinery and horses ; a country without people. Thi.s 
i.s a pretty country to take a minister from to govern the 
south of England! A pretty country to take a lord 
chancellor from to prattle about Poor Laws and about 
surplus population ! My Lord Grey has, in fact, spent 
hi.s life here, and Brougham has spent his life in the Inns 
of Court, or in the botheration of speculative books. 
How should either of them know anything about the 
eastern, Bouthern, or western counties ? I wish I had 
my dignitary Dr. Black here ; I would soon make him 
see that he has all the.se number of years been talking 
about the bull’s horns instead of his tail and his buttock-s. 
Be.side.s the indescribable pleasure of having seen New- 
castle, the Shieldses. Sunderland, Durham, and Hexham. 
I have now discovered the true ground of all the errors 
of the Scotch feelosofers with regard to population, and 
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with regard to poor laws. The two countries arc as 
diflereiit as any two things of the same nature can pos- 
sibly be ; that which applies to the one docs not at all 
apply to the other. The agricultural counties are covere<l 
all over with parisli churches, and with people thinly 
distributed here and there. 

Oiilv look at the two counties of Dorset and Durham. 

% 

Dorset contains 1005 square miles ; Durham contains 
lOGl square miles. Dorset lias 271 parishes; Durham 
has 75 parishes. The population of Dorset is scattered 
over the whole of the county, there being no town of any 
magnitude in it. The population of Durham, though 
larger than that of Dorset, i.s almost all gathered together 
at the mouths of the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
Xorthumberland has 1871 square miles ; and Suffolk has 
1512 square miles. Northumberland has eighty-eight 
parishes ; and Suffolk has Jive hundred and ten parishes. 
So that here is a county one-third part smaller than that 
of Northumberland with six times as many villages in it ! 
What comparison is there to be made between states of 
society so essentially different ? What rule is there, with 
regard to population and poor laws, which can apply to 
both cases ? And how is my Lord Howick, born and 
bred up in Northumberland, to know liow to judge of a 
population suitable to Suffolk ? Suffolk is a county 
teeming with production, as well as with people ; and 
how brutal must that man be who would attempt to 
reduce the agricultural population of Suffolk to that of 
the number of Northumberland ! The population of 
Northumberland, larger than Suffolk as it is, does not 
equal it in total population by nearly one-third, iiot\\nth- 
standing that one half of its whole population have got 
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tosether on the banks of the Tyne. And are we to pet 
rid of our people in the south, and supply the places of 
them by horses and machines ? U hy not have the 
people in the fertile counties of the south, where their 
very existence causes their food and their raiment to 
come ? Blind and thouphtless must that man be who 
imapines that all but /urni.s in the south are unproductive. 

I much question whether, takmp a strip three miles 
each wav from the road coniinp from Newcastle to Aln- 
wick, an equal quantity of what is called m,s(e i/rou,ol. 
topether with the cottapes that skirt it, do not exceed 
such strip of proiind in point of produce. Ye.s, the cow.s, 
pips, pcc.se, poultry, pardens, bees and fuel that arise 
from those tvastfs far exceed, even in the capacity of 
.sustaininp people, similar breadths of pround, distributed 
into the.so larpc farms in the poorer parts of Northum- 
berland. I have seen not le-s-s than ten thou.sand peese 
in one tract of common, in about .six inile.s. poinp from 
Chobham towards Farnbam in Surrey. I believe the.se 


geese alone, raised entirely by care and by the common, 
to be worth more than the clear profit that can be drawn 
from any similar brciidth of land between Morpeth and 
Alnwick. What folly is it to talk, then, of applymp to 
the counties of the .south principles and rulc.s applicable 


to a country like thi.s ! . , i 

To-morrow morning I start for “ Modern Athens 

My remlers will, I <larc say, perceive how much my 
“ anlallucl ” has been improved since 1 crossed the lyne. 
What it will get to when 1 shall have crossed the Tweed 
God only knows. I wish very much that I could stop a 
day at Berwick, in order to find some feehso/er to ascer- 
Uin, by some chemical process, the exact degree of the 
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iin{)rovement of the “ antalluct." I am afraid, however, 
that I shall not be able to manage this ; for I must get 
along ; beginning to feel devilishly home-sick since I 
have left Newcastle. 

They tell me that Lord Howick, who is just married 
by the by, made a speech here the other day, during 
which he said, “ that the Reform w’as only the means to 
an end ; and that the end was cheap government.” 
Good ! stand to that my lord, and, as you are now 
married, pray let the country fellows and girls marry 
too : let us have cheap governmenty and I warrant you 
that there will be room for us all, and plenty for us to 
eat and drink. It is the drones, and not the bees, that 
are too numerous ; it is the vermin who live upon the 
ta.xcs, and not those who work to raise them, that we 
want to get rid of. We are keeping fifty thousand tax- 
eaters to breed gentlemen and ladies for the industrious 
and laborious to keep. These arc the opinions which I 
promulgate ; and whatever your flatterers may say to 
the contrary, and whatever feAosofical stuff Brougham 
and his rabble of writers may put forth, these opinions 
of mine will finally prevail. I repeat my anxious wish 
(I would call it a hope if I could), that your father’s 
resolution may be equal to his sense, and that he will do 
that which is demanded by the right which the people 
have to insist upon meas\ires necessary to restore the 
greatness and happiness of the country ; and, if he show 
a disposition to do this, I should deem myself the most 
criminal of all mankind, if I were to make use of any 
influence that I possess to render his undertaking more 
difficult than it naturally must be ; but if he show not 
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that disposition, it will be my bounden duty to endeavour 
to drive him from the possession of power ; for, be the 
consei[Ucnccs to individuals what they may, the great- 
ness, the freedom, and the happiness of England must 
be restored. 


n.B 


K 



NOTES 


P. 1,1.4. Six Acts. The Six Acts were passed in 1819 to repress 

acitation : ...<•*• 

1. “ To prevent delay in the administration of justice 

in cases of misdemeanour ; ” 

2. “ To prevent the training of ^lorsons m the use ot 
arms and tlie practice of military evolutions ; ” 

3. “ For the prevention and punishment of blasphem- 
ous an<l seditious libels ; ” . _* • 

4. "To authorise justices of the ]>eace, m certain 
disturlicd counties, to seize and detain arms ; 

5. " To subject publications to the duties of stamps 
upon newspajicrs . . . ; ” 

6. “ For the pre%'ention of the assembling of seditious 
assemblies.*' 

P 4 I 3. To compensate the French people for what they lost 
by the entrance of the Holy AlUance Armies into their 
country : Keferring to the occupation of parts of 
France between 1815 and 1818 by the Allies, after tho 
downfall of Nopoleon. Tho holy Alliance was formed 
in ISl.'i between Tzar Alexander, Frederick William ot 
Prussia, and Francis of Austria. The three sovereigns 
pledged themselves to act according to ‘ tho precepts 
of Christianity.’ 

P. 6, 1. 23. Pundlords : Magnates who owe their wealth to 
investing in public funds. 

P. 8, 1. 20. Deeply lamented Queen ; Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV., died in August 1821. 

P. 12, 1. 0. Bobadil: In Bon .lonson’a play. Evtry Man tn Aw 
Hu mour. 

P. 12, 1. 21. The Thing : Tho system of English Government. 

P. 12, 1. 26. South Sea Bubble : In 1711 tho South Sea Company 
was formed to trado with Spanish •America. 

1720 anxiety was felt about the National Debt, a bill 
was passed enabling those who had lent money to 
government to exchange their claims for shares m the 
South Sea Company. Prices of shares rose enormously, 
a mania (or speculation set in, and companies 
started for all sorts of wild schemes. Soon the pubUo 
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Inxiud they were {raying too highly for i>ros{»wtiye 
advantage; prices foil nipidly, those of the bouth 
Sea ('ommny among them. Noml>crs of poi^ple were 
ruined, and great indignation was felt against Muustera 
who ha^l encouraged belief in the wealth of the South 
Sea trade. 

P. 13,1. 30. SainMoin : A low-growing i»erennial herb, much 
grown as a forage plant. 

P. 16, 1. 14. The Fieldfares : A kind of thrush. 

I>. 20. 1. 30. Heoriade of Voltaire ; 'Fho Hcnriadf of Voltaire 
(Itl94-177K) is ail historical jKicni in ten chants, on the 
subject of the struggle betwiKjn Henry IV. of tnvnco 
ami the I>e.-igue. 

P.23. 1.27. GaUoD'Loaf Man: • Gallon-Inaf ’ imnlie.s what is 
considcrwl suOicient nmintenanic fur a labourer : the 
•man* wa.s Mr. .John Hennett. the M.P. for South 

WilU. 

P 26 I. 7. Barlip Hill: Burlip Hill. Glouresterehire. from which 
there is a fine view of the Malvern (notMon-aii) Hills 
in Worco.sterehire. ••Mor\nn Hills in Males is 
apfiarently a mistake of Oibbetl s. 

P 27, 1. 14. Martello-Toweri : Circular f.-rts built f"*" 

ilefonco ; warning of the approwb of enemy shipping 
wa» given by atriking on a bell with a hammer (l.^tLii : 

marUilu^). 

P. 27, 1. 15. Catamarans : Hafts made hy yoking logs. 

P ‘27 1 16. The War for the Bourbons : After the banishment^ 
NaiKiIeon to F.lha. the Itourlnm dynasty was restored 

in France, when L/>uiB XVIII. bocamc King. 

P 30 I 1. Wens: Wen meaiift a wart: Cobbett constantly 
’ re^rs to Ixmdnn ns ‘ the Wen ’ because ho coneideretl 

it an cxorcac'oncc on the country. 

P. ,33. 11.7. Pretty Uttle Van : The Right Honourable Nicholas 
Vansittart. Chancellor of the Kxchequor. 

P. 39,1. 10. Rags : Bank notes. 

P. 45. 1. 20. Hickory Wood : Hickory is the name of several 
American nut-bearing trees. 

P 55 1 20 Assignats : Pieces of papor money 

I . uu. 1. the French Revolution. 

p 62, 1. 31. Cliff which is described by Shakespeare : 

Kdnar: {to blinded OlonUAter. xoh^m he led to what 

aiouccAter Mints is the of the rl\ff). 

“ How fearful 

And ditty ’tU to cast one's eyes so low ! 
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The cro\v3 and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half way do\Mi 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks ho seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge 
That on the unn umber'd idle pebble chafes 
Cannot bo heard so high.” 

King Lear^ Act IV. Sc. 0. 

1*. 70. 1. 20. Duties on Salt : This salt -tax in Franco was calle<l the 
Gabollc. The Government held the monojxily of salt, 
and every family was compelled to buy a certain 
amount in proportion to its numbers. 

P. 72, 1. 4. Lucerne : A clover-like fodder-])lant. 

P. 75, I. 24. Prince Leopold : Leopold of Saxe-Coburg Saalfold 
married Charlotte, daughter of George IV., and became 
King of the Belgians in 1831. 

P. 01, I. 0. A Little Nimrod : Nimrod “was a mighty hunter 
before the Ltird : wherefore it is said. Even as Nimrod 
the mighty hunter before the Ix)r<l.” Genesis x. 9. 

“ Mr. Cobbett, while at Botley, was for years a strict 
preserver of game, though no ‘ shot,’ keeping some- 
times from thirty to forty dogs, greyhounds, pointers, 
setters, and spaniels. He had a cart’s bed full of live 
hares brought fmm Berkshire, to turn down on his own 
farms. He prosecuted one jwacher at Winchester, by 
suing him, as for trespass.” (Jameg Cobbeit.) 

P. 05, 1. 17. George : probably his brother. 

P. 00, 1. 10. Some Poet has said : 

Portia z “ The quality of mercy is not strain'd, — 
It droppeth os the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bloss’d, — 

It blessoth him that gives, and him that takes : ” 
The Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

P. 98. 1. 32. Platina : The early name of platinum, a mineral 
originally discovered in South America, which re- 
sembled silver. (Spanish: plata= silver.) 

P 102, 1. 0. Old Samm : Old Sarum, now desertod, was the 
former site of Salisbury. The ‘ aristocrats ’ are sup- 
posed to love it because it was a Rotten Borough, in 
whioh, as there wore no inhabitants, the Landlords 
elected the Members of Parliament. 
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P, 109, 1. fi. Eoights Templars : A Tfinplar was monilHT <»f a 
military and ix'htriom* onler, ronsistin^ of kni<;hts, 
<'|janlains. and nien-at-arni?i, fniindo<l early in the 
twelfth century, cliietly the pnitwtwm of tlie Holy 
Sepulchre and’of C hristian pil^jriins vii-itinf' the Holy 
l^x). The Templars were so calloii from their oecu- 
itfvtion of a hnihiini' on or cc*nti^uous to the site of the 
Temple of Solomon at .lertjsalem. 

1. 9. Knights of St. John of Jenisalera : The most eelehratod 
military r€*liyi<»us tinier of tlio Mi<hlle Ajjes. In H|4K 
a hospital Mas dcilieated to St. John the Haplist, which 
had iK^en huilt hy w»me merc huiits <*f Ainahi, to receive 
the |)il^rin)S from Kurc'ix' visitinu the Hi>ly Sepulchre. 
The hospice was pluixlereil hy the Turks* wliercupon 
the CrusaderK ranio to it.s aid. and the oixIct lK*catne 
militant' as well as religious. 

P. 110, I. 20. Rack^reoters : 'J’hoM* wh<* exact nick-rent, that is an 
extortionate rent* eipial, or nearly equal, to the full 
value of the land. 

l\ 113. 1. 12. ‘The pilot . * : C:anning'» in prai.se of the 

younger Pitt. wrilWti in 1S02. 

P. 114. 1. 9. Ualtbus : Authi>r of the famous oh thr Prin- 

riplf of Popvlotion (1798) in which ho maintained 
that the optimiHtie h<i|K*s of HoiiKseaii and (Jo<l\vin 
wore Ixiund to Ik* frustnile<l liy the natunJ temleney 
of )w)pulatton to increase faster than the means of 
suhsistence. 

P. 121, I. 29. A pois d^or : • PoU ’ is the oldda.shioncd si>clling of 
•|>oids*: ‘A jKods d'or* means • verj* expensive.' 
(• Worth lla weight in gfdd.’) 

P. 122, I. 13. Cost mo so dear : For his article in the lUgi^Irr jiro- 
testing against military Hogging. Cobbett was con* 
ilemncNi t<i two venrs* imprisonnient in Newgate* to 
pay a fine tA a tlioiiKand |xiunclH to the King. an<l at 
the end of the two years to give l>ail himsedf in thrive 
thou&^nd |H)und8. with two sureties in one thousand 
ca<’h, ftir his keeping the pea<'c for seven years. 

P. 123, I. 21. Ely: there is no foun<latinn Odibett's f hcort’ Hiat 

Elv hod a large population in the Middle Ages. f*. (t. 
Coulton. in Thf Mfdia^val Vtllnfff (('am bridge. 192rd 
Mp<-aks of CobtietpH belief that the jioiiulalion of 
I'!ngland was larger in 1377 than 132t5 as ‘a w'lld 
delusion.* 

P. 125, 1. 21. Since the peace : Tlie Peace of Paris, 1814 and 

which left lorrilorial questions to be setticsl by the 
Congress of Vienna. 
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P. 133. 1. 14. When a lord . . . had cat his own throat : Owing to 
the continual strain of toil and responsibility, the mind 
of Loixl Londonderry' (formerly Castlereagh) became 
affected. His usually neat handwriting became 
illegible, he forgot api^intments. and in the House of 
Commons denied all knowle<lge of a document actually 
lying before him. In spite of medical supervision, 
advised bi>th by George IV. and the Duke oi Welling- 
ton. I.onl Londonderry cut his throat with a penknue 
in his dressing-room, and died almo.st immediately. 

P. 133. 1. 19. Melpomene and Thalia : Two of the nine Greek 
Muses. Mclj)omeno was the iluse of Tragedy, Thalia 
of Comedy. 

P.136.1.30. The Burdett: Sir Francis Burdett. a popular 
Reformer; M.P. for Westminster 1807-1&17; tAvicc 
imprisoned on p<ilitical charges, became a Conservative 
after Rehirrn Bill. 

P.140,1.3. Editor and DOW Printer : John Walter, 1776-1847. 

chief proprietor of the Times and son of its founder. 

P. 1 42, 1. 23. Lord Howick : Charles Grey, son of the Earl Grey who 
as Prime Minister carried the Reform Bill in 1832. 

P. 143, 1. 26. Modern Athens ; Edinburgh. 



QUESTIONS 


1. What evidence* do the Hidrs affoni of Cobboll ha^nng Rcr>*e<l 
in the Army ? 

2. *' Cohbc*tt*« lovee and hatmU knew no while the 

breath was in him.*’ Discuss. 

3. Illustrate from the Hidt.^ Cobhett's n|>inion of Pa|)cr Moncy, 
Spring-Gonjs, and Martello Towers. 

4. f^mwse an imaginary* article by a landlord, answering 

Cobbett’tt ub.n^n^iionj^ ujx>n Oamt Iaixc^. OR 

Write an imnginar>' speech refuting Tht Bu.dic Harangue. 

5. In what resj^ecte does Coblwlt compare the working class 
of England with that of France? 


0. Give instances of CohbcttV sense of humour. 

7. Wluit notice during the Rides does Cobbett take of (1) Trees, 
(2) Soil, (3) Birds ? 

8. I)mw a iiciuand-ink sketch of Cobbett in a country' town 
on niarket-<lay, and write underneath it a short dialogue between 
Oibbett and a farmer on the subject of the price of pigs. 

9. Illustmte CobbetCs skill in depicting natural 6oener>-. 

10. Explain “ TcKith monev.” 

“ Six-Acti.” “ Dead weight;' ” Pretty little Van. The Tlung. 

“ Hags ” : and show how Oibbett derived the wonlu fanner 

and “^Beaulieu.” . 

11. "Cobbett iH of the brown earth earthy, anil his joyoxim 
shouting pilgrimage along iU high mads is refreshing to watch. 


Discuss. . , If 

12. Imagine Cobbett to be riding Ihrougli rural ” 

Ui-day. and compose an account by him of any 
which he iiasses. I>et him comment particularly on thi “ ‘ ^ 
traffic on the roads, the iiopularity of the cinematograph in country 
towns, and of " listening-in ” on the wireleas in villages. 
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4i*d Arranged by J. II F»avi£r Nt A 

I. Hlip 1/3, IMn., i/^. 

— First Book of Rpjgltf b Prose lor Repeu* 

UOQ. it .•iiii AnaiiK'*'! 

by J, H. Fowllh. M.A. Lnnp. 1/3. 
Ud'» , i/b 

Fraxer -Prose for Repelibon selected and 
.\rr. by NoHm^s L. \'mk2(.», M..\. liiiip 
I ' J. (ids . tf*> 

Gaudy Tbe Paudar Pnnees. Ld. by Wal* 

LA^I IkJ^.. I V 

^ A Persian Rtro. Stones from tbe ' Sbab 
Nam eh.* Ed. by W. Oandv. Lintp, 

I f' li«ls., I .. 

^ Wandenoffs of Rama, Pnooe of liulia. 

K<J. by W <«AM>Y. l.nnp, t/y. IMs., ii*K 
Q ask ell ^Cranford. .\bndc«d and cd. by 

Mrr. I . b. iiOAS. llJu^trAtctL Eimp, 
f/o. Inli., if't. 

Gibboo The Age of (be Aulomnee. (Chant* 

J dll. tbe iX*' line and I all.) Ed by 

J. H. I'owLtH, M..\. Uujp, 1/3. Bd'».. 

i;n. 

» Ihe DediDe and Fail of ibe Etoman 
Eiupire. N.irf,>i(\cs tmtn, wUctoi and 
c^l by J. li. l owLEK. M.A. J ’lril S«nc9k, 

Jjiiip. J/3 t/o. 

Ooldimitb Vicar of Wakefield. Abridged by 
.Mrs. I . S. linA>. J.iinp. it''- lids., !/•>• 
Onmm Fairy Tales- A Seleetioo. Ed. by 
A. 1 . Mamin, M.A. Uiiip. i/3* Eds., 

HawtLoroe Stones from a Wooder-Book 
for Uuii and Bo)y. Ed. by J. IE l i k, 
M.A. l.iiiip, t’*>. lUls.. 1/9. 

— Taaalewood Talct. l-d. by J. H. Fown h, 
M.A. Fart J., Limp, I/3. lids., 1/6. 
Earl II., IJnip, tfh. lids., 1/9. 

Irrins - Rip Von Winkle. The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow* and other Sketches. 
i^E by H. M. IJctLLH, M.A. Limp, i/b. 
ii<Ls., 1/9. 

Keary Heroes of Asgard. Hy A. and I*. 
Ki AHV. Ad.ipbd .iiid 1*0. by M. K. 
I'.AKLe. lamp, t/i'. IMs-, 1/9* 

Einsrsley AAdiomeda, with the Stc^ of 
Pu%eus prtAxed, J-d. by ticonoa N el:i, 
M.A. lamp. «/!• LWi., i/O. 

Lamb. Tale* from Shakespeare. Ed. by 
IE A. I HkOti:. M.A. I ir>t Sciits. Limp. 
1/3. lioards. i/O, Second Scries. Lliap. 
1/6. IM>., 1/9- 

Lee Serenteeotb Ceotory Prose. Sdintcd 
and ed. by li. LtK. Limp. 1/3. lbl>., 
1/6. 

LoQfer Narrative Poems (iStb Oenturyn 
Ivd. by G. G. Loanc, M.A. Limp, 1/3* 
Ddi., 1/6* 
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Loaget Narrative Poems ( 19 ih Ceatnry). 
lul. by G. G. Loane, M.A. Limp, 1/3. 
Bds., 1/6. 

J Longfellow— SborUr Poems. Ed. by H. B. 

\ COTTERILL. M,A. Lim^l/3. Dds., X/6. 

Macaday— Essay on Sir w. Temple. Ed. 
by G. A. 1 \VENTVMAN, M.A. Limp, 1/6. 
Dds., i/o. _ 

^ Essay on Frances Barney. Ed. by A. u. 

Greenwood. Limp, 1/3. Dds., 1/6. 

— - Essay 00 Clive. Ed. by H. M. Duller, 
M.A. Limp. 1/6. IWs., 1/9. 

— &say on Warren Bastings. Ed. by H. M. 
UuLLtR, M.A. Limp, 1/9* Ms., a/* 

^Narratives front £d. by F. Johnson. 
Limp, 1/6. Dds., 1/0. 

— Fi i^ y on Ad^om Bd. by R. F. ^VlNCH, 
M.A. Ufiip. t/6. Bds., 1/9. 

UtUm— Nialand Qonnar. Ed. by H. Maliii, 
M.A. Limp, 1/6. Bds., 1/9. 

Kalory— Morte D Arthor. Selections. Ed. 
by Dorothy M. Macarols. Limp, t/3. 
Bds., 1/6. 

Mltra— Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit 

TrAusUted' by S. M, Minu. Ed, by 
Mrs. A. Bell. Limp, 1/6. Bds., 1/9. 
Morris— Life and Death of Jason. Abridged 
and cd. by K, W, Jetson, B.A. Limp, 
1/6, Dds., 1/9. 

Motley— The Rise of the Dutch Sepublio. 
Narratives from, selected and cd. by 
J. HuremsoK. Limp.'i/^. Bds., i/o. 
Napier— History of the Peninst^ War. 
Narratives Irotn. cd. by M. Fanshawe, 
B.A. Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6, 

Par km an— Pioneers of Franco in the New 
Wortd. Seloctiuiis from, cd. by Kenneth 
ioRiiES, M.A. Limp, 1/3. Bds., jJ6, 
Peacock —Maid Marian. Ed. bv F. A. 

Cavf.nach, M.A. Limp, x/6. Bds., x/9. 
Parry— The Boy’i Odyssey. By W.C, Perry. 
Ed. by T. S. Psi^nN, M.A. limp, 3/3. 
Bds., 3/6. 

Plutarch— Life of Alexander, North's Trans* 
lation. Ed. by H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 
IJmp, 1/3. Bds.. i/ 6 , 

— Lils of lolius C^ar. North's Tranda* 
lion. Ed.by H.W. M.Parr, M.A. limp, 
1/6. Bds., x/9. 

Reyn^ the Fox, Ed. by H. A. Treble, 
M.A, Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6. 

Roberts— Tales of Old Britain. By E. P. 
Roubrts. Part 1 . Limp, 1/3. Bds., t/o. 
Part II, Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6, 

Roe— Tales from Indian History. By Mrs. 

A, S, Roe. Lii^, x/3. Bds., 1/6. 
Rosto— Crown of wild Olive. Ed. by I, H. 

Fowler. M.A. Limp, x/3. Bds., 1/6. 

** Sesame and Lilies, Ed. by A. K. Roberts, . 
M.A. Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6. ^ 


Ruskin— Selections from **The Stones of 
Venice.” lid. by Dr. £. A. Parker. Bdt, 

Scott— Ivanboe. Abridged and cd. by F. 

jonssoN. Limp, 3/3. Bds., 3 / 6 * 

— ‘ ne Talinnan Abridged and ed. by 
V. Johnson. Limp, 3/3. Bds., 2/6. 
V-TUes of a Grandfather. Abridged and 
’ cd. by I. Hutchison. Firsl Scric<. 
Limp. i)y Bds., x/6. Second Series. 
Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6. 

Sertom: A Oarland of Prose Namtivrt. 
Selected and od. ^ J. H. Fowxer and 
H. W, M. Parr. Book I. Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries, Limp, 1/3. Bds., 
1/6. Book 11 . Ninetceotli Century. 
Limp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6. 

Sbakespeai^Select Scene* and Passages 
from the Historical Playa. Ed. 

by C. H. Spence, M.A. Limp, 1/3. 
Bds., i/6. 

' w Midiummer^Night'a Dream. Ed. by P. T. 
Creswbll, M.A. Limp, i/y Bds., 1/6. 
Sidney— Defence of Poesy. by D. 

Macarule. Litnp, 1/3. Bds., 1/6. 
Southey— Episodes mm Life of Nelson. 
Ed. byC. H. Spence, M.A. Limp, 1/3. 
Bds., 1/6. 

Speixser— Tale* from. By Sopiqa H. Hac- 
Lehose. Limp, x/9. Bds., 3/* 

' Stevenson- Ttaveu with a Donkey. Ed. by 
R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. Bds., x/9. 
Vlrginlbos Pnerisane and Other Papers. 
Ed. by I. H. Fowler, M.A. Uds.. is.9d, 
Stewart— ne Tale of Troy. Re-tdld in 
i^gUth by Aubrey Scewait Hd. by T. S. 
Peppxn, M.A. limp, 3/3, Bds., 2/6. 
Slow— A Surrey of London. Selections from, 
tA. by A. Barter. Limp, 1/3. Bds., x/6. 
Swift -Gulliverit Travels. Abridged and 
cd. by G. C. Earle, B.A. Limp, 1/6. 
Bds., x/9. 

Tboreau— Chapters ftoxn Walden. Ed. by 
A. Cruse. Limp, 1/6. Bds., x/9. 
XMble— A First Book of Modem Poetry. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. Treqlk, 
M.A. Bds., x/6. 

A Second Book of Modem Poetry. Selected 
and arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Bds., 1/6. 

igyhito— Selbome— Selectiont. Ed. by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 40 Ulus. Limp, i/6. 

Wordmrt^Prelade. Seleotions* I ncIad l D g 
Book V. Ed. by B. Groom, M.A. Bds., 

r i/6. 

ongo— A Book of Golden Deeds. By 

Ckarlottr M. Yonoe. Abridged and 
ed. by Mrs. H. H. Watson, Farts L 
and li. Limp, x/6. Bds., x/9 each. 
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